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[For the Religious Monitor ) 
AN ESSAY 
Towards bringing about a Scriptural 
Unanimity amongst all the different 
branches of the visible Church of Christ. 
(Continued from page 560.) 
IV. Tue last thing proposed in the Essay, 
was to notice the means which should be us- 
ed to bring about, and maintain that una- 
nimity in the visible church, which the word 
of God requires ; and which is the only true 
foundation upon which « church communion 
can be based. 

The same means which are necessary to 
heal divisions, would, if properly observed, 
not only produce unanimity, but also pre- 
serve it when once attained. The mourn- 
ful truth, cannot escape the most careless ob- 
server, that the visible church is not now so 
united in her public profession as she once 
was ; and her true friends must see and la- 
ment the sad effects of her divisions. in 
the British Isles, the great body of the peo- 
ple could once unite in one public profession 
of religion ; and thus constitute but one re- 
ligious society. On the continent also, at 
the same time, many united in maintaining 
the same doctrine, discipline, order of wor- 
ship, and form of church government. But 
now, in these same places, we see the chureh 
rent into numerous and ‘lamentable divis- 
ions. And the baleful influence of divisions 
is now far from being confined to the east- 
ern continent; but like a pestilence, is 
spreading far and wide, and now even threat- 
ens to banish truth and peace from that re- 
treat, which it was hoped they had found in 
our western hemisphere. We see some 
professors of the Protestant religion, begin- 
ning now to express some concern at the 
rapid and bold progress of open infidelity ; 
and at the wide spread of the bloody, and 
intolerant principles of persecyting payal, 

Vou. vir. 
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Anti-Christ, in our favoured land. They be- 
gin to speak as if they had some forebodings 
of the fearful consequences which may speed- 
ily result. Buta great mistake, or culpa- 
ble indifference as to the true causes of those 
things still prevails. We are disposed to 
look for som foreign cause ; while the true 
one is among ourselves, within our very bo- 
som. Our numerous divisions, and the en- 
couragement which these reeeive from al- 
most all classes of professors, in their indif- 
ference to divine truths, to scripture institu- 
tions &c., have given the enemy a boldness, 


of which his present success is only the or- 
dinary, and natural consequence. 


To point 
out a remedy for these evils is the important 
duty to which this part of our subject now 
bringsus. The writer is fully aware, that it 
is not in this feeble and ephemeral essay, 
that all the means ean be fully presented. 
All that he aims at, at present, is to call the 
attention of those ‘“* who love the truth, 
and the peace,” to the subject, by briefly 
pointing out the more obvious 
means. 

Before, however, any thing effectual can 

be done towards removing an evil, we must 
be convinced of its existence. The Church 
must be convinced that the divisions and 
schisms now existing are great evils. That 
they mar the beauty of Zion, weaken her 
strength, prevent the communion of her 
members, stand in the way of enjoy ing com~- 
munion and fellowship with God in his or- 
diances, and that they greatly grieve the 
Holy Spirt. In vain the physician recome 
mends medicine to a man who does not be- 
lieve himself sick. It is equally vain to re- 
commend healing measures to the friends of 
Zion, until they are convinced of their ne- 
cessity. 

1. The first thing necessary to bring 
about a scriptural agreement among the dif- 
ferent branches of the visible church, is to 
ascertain the causes of the existing divisions. 
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it is here, and throughout this essay, ta- 
enk for granted,that all the different branches 
of professed christians are honest ; that they 
remain separate, on conscientious grounds, 
and that they are willing to Anow and obey 
the truth. The means here proposed, are 
no other, than what the light of nature, or 
sound reason would teach us to adopt for re- 
moving any other evil,either natural or moral. 
The physician, when called upon to pre- 
scribe for his patient, will endeavor first to 
ascertain the cause of the disease. or 
until this is ascertained, he is not prepared to 

rescribe remedies for its removal. In the 
Poly ecclesiastical, the knowledge of the 
cause of the disease is also necessary to its 
removal. All attempts to heal the divisions 
of the Church, must and will prove abortive, 
while the existing causes exist. The mourn- 
ful effects may sometimes be suppressed for 
a time, but while the cause remains, it can 
be but temporary. The effects will soon 
re-appear with increased violence. Accor- 
dingly we find God challenging the proph- 
ets and priests, with dealing falsely, ‘ who 
had heald the hurt of the daughter of his 
people slightly.’ Jeremiah vi. 14.* This has 
een the fundamental errors in all the pre- 
vious attempts to unite different branches of 
the Church, however well intended they 
may have been, and may be justly assigned 
as the great cause of their entire failure. To 
see the truth of this remark, let any person, 
attentively and impartially consider the his- 
tory of any of the unions, that have been ate 
tempted in our country. Take for example 
that formed between the Reformed, and 
Associate Presbyteries of New York, and 
Pennsylvania, inthe year 1780, and 1782 
The professed object of that union was to 
diminish the number of the divisions in the 
Church. And the meansby which this was 
to be effected, was to bury in silence (not 
to remove) the things which had been mat- 
ters of difference before ; and the result was, 
another distinct denomination was added to 
the list—three mstead of two. The same 
thing is equally manifest, from the late un- 
ion of the new denomination, then formed, 
with the General Assembly of Presbyterians; 
which, besides the party, which united with 
the General Assembly, taking with them 
the funds and property of the body, was the 
occasion of the erection of three separate 





* A help to an inquiry of this kind is mnch need- 
ed at present in the church. A consise state- 
ment of the differences, traced as far as practical 
to their origin and proper causes, might have a 
most salutary effect in calling the attention of 
professors of religion to this subjects 
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contending denominations, where before there 
was but one: viz. The Associate Reform. 
ed Synod of the West, the Associate Re- 
formed Synod of the South, and the Asso. 
ciate Reformed Synod of New York. These 
as yet, have been unable to re-unite, 
though some attempts have been made with 
that view. Thus what was professedly in- 
tended to lesson the divisions in the Church, 
has greatly multiplied them. I am not eal- 
ling in question the sincerity of the men who 
planed the union in 1780, and 1782. Theirs 
may have been as pure as motives could be. 

But here is an actual case, with the experi- 
ence of fifty years, which clearly shows the 
necessity of searching out in order to remoy- 
ing the causes of differences, before a union 
should be formed. To bury in silence the 
points of difference, never removes the evil. 
It brings the parties to no greater unanimity. 
And that union which is not founded on una- 
nimity can neither be permanent, nor pro- 
fitable to the cause of religion. ‘* It is heal- 
ing the hurt of the daughter of Zion slight- 
ly,” and only lays the foundation for still 
greater divisions afterwards. 

2. After the causes of divisions have been 
ascertained, the next step, in order to bring 
about an agreement, must be to remove them. 
For ‘ that which letteth, will let until it be 
taken out of the way.” This is the most 
arduous part of the task. But God has ap- 
pointed means for this express purpose, and 
his Spirit can make these effectual; and with- 
out attention to the appointed means, it 
would be presumption to expect the causes of 
difference to be removed. What I propose 
further on this subject, shall have a special 
reference to the removal of these causes of 
difference, and the preservation of unanimity 
when once attained. 

‘ The first necessary step towards remov- 
ing the causes of difference, is to bring all 
our opinions respecting either doctrine or 
practice to the unerring standard of God’s 
word. For this we havea divine warrant. 
‘To the law and to the testimony : if they 
speak not according to this word, it is be- 
cause there is no light in them,’’ Isaiah vin. 
20. * The law and the testimony,’ form the 
only infallible standard of divine truth. 
This pratice received, the commendation of 
the Holy Spirit, in the case of the Bereans: 
they were pronounced more noble than the 
Thessalonians, “‘ for they searched the — 
tures daily, to see whether the things s 
en by the apostles were so or not.”” When- 
ever there is a disagreement in doctrine of 

roctice, there must of necessity be an error; 
both may but one must be wrong. And 
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IN THE 
ihe only way by which a case of this kind 
can be determined is by an appeal to the 
Scriptures. Laying aside all prepossessions, 
let the enquiry be, ‘‘ Whatis taught on the 
point im the word of God?” If after a full 
investigation, nothing is found taught in di- 
vine revelation on that point ; it is to be laid 
aside asa matter which should not be embrac- 
>d in our religious profession-—a non-essen- 
tial if you choose. But whatever is found 
taugiit by the Spirit of God in his word, be 
received as infallible truth. Isit aduty?— 
we are bound to practice it. Is it a doc- 
trine ?—we are bound to believe it. Hav- 
ing ascertained the authority or decision of 
Scripture, on a point of difference, it should 
be final. To that, all parties should agree ; 
and respecting every point thus examined 
and decided, the truth should be professed, 
and held, and all controversy should cease. 
But it will no doubt often be objected to 
this, that men’s prejudices and prepossessions 
would prevent a candid interpretation of 
Scripture. The objection is readily granted. 
But then, this examination for truth, is no 
more than every person’s duty,respecting the 
whole of his profession, and the performance 
of the duty is a great means to remove the 
objection. The reading and examination of 
the Scriptures is a means which the Holy 


Spirit makes use of to remove our prejudices, 
and lead our minds inte the knowledge of 


the truth. And the promise of God warrants 
us to ask and confidently, expect this aid 
frgm the Holy Spirit. And there is no hon- 
est, hum ble enquirer after divine truth, whose 
only aim is to know the truth, and follow it, 
and who shall diligently, and in the exer- 
cise of humble prayer, apply himself to the 
study of the Scriptures, but will find God 
faithful to this, as to all his promises. It 
was thus, by testing every sentiment and 
doctrine, by the rule of God’s word, that the 
Churchs of the Reformation, the Reformed 
Churches of Holland, the Church of Scot- 
land, and the Westminster Assembly of 
England, came to such a.remark able de- 
gree of unanimity. By this rule, the Church 
in all countries, and and all ages, would 
come to speak the same things, and mind 
the same things. For agreeing to the same 
rule, they must necessarily agree with one 
another. ‘This would be just the meral ap- 
plication of a well known axiom in mathe- 
matics. ‘* Things that are equal to the 
same, are equal toone another.” 

Persons who believe the Scriptures to be 
the word of God, and a perpetual and uni- 
versal rule to the Church, must believe that 
they do give a difinite answer to every 
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question connected with the true religion, of 
wherever truth and duty are involved 
Without this, the Scriptures would want 
some of the essential properties of a rule. 
To suppose that the Scriptures do not give 
a decided answer to every question, whether 
doctrinal or practical, which now divides or 
agitates the Church, is to suppose that the 
omniscient and all wise God, would profess 
to give arule of faith and practice to his 
Church, and yet leave it defective ; a sup- 
position exceedingly dishonoring to God. 
Nor can we admit that the Scriptures are an e- 
quivocal rule; there are,it is granted doctrines 
taught there ‘ hard to be understood’ on 
account of their depth and extent. But they 
are stated so plainly, ‘‘ that he that runneth 
may read,” that they are there. The 
way of truth and duty is so clearly marked 
out “ that the wayfaring man, though as te 
his discernment but a fool, need not err 
therem.”? 

3. In those things, in which unanimity 
has been once attained, let it be carefully 
preserved. Inthe word of God, we are re- 
peatedly enjoined to hold fast, and warned 
against letting go, attainments already made. 
Whatever was found commendable among 
the Churches of Asia, they were very sol- 
emnly enjoined to retain. ‘‘ Hold fast that 
which thou hast, let no man take thy crown,” 
says Christ to the church of Philadelphia. 
Rey. iii. 11. To the Church of Thyatira, 
he says, ** That which ye have already, 
hold fast till I come.” And the same in 
substance, he says to almost every other one 
of the seven. And the same thing he is say- 
ing to the church inevery age. In Phillip- 
pians iii. 16, this rule is laid down ; ‘“*Where- 
unto we have already attained, let us walk 
by the same rule, let us mind the same 
things.” These, as well as many other 
Scriptures, which might be quoted, show 
the great importance of carefully maintain- 
ing the advancements in the knowledge of 
truth and duty, which have been made in 
any preceeding period in the Church. It 
has been already intimated in this essay, 
that the churches of the Reformation enjoy- 
ed a greater degree of unanimity, than can 
at present be found in the church Particu- 
larly in Great Britain, a remarkable una- 
nimity was attamed by that branch of the 
church, from which most of the 
byterian denominations in this country 
have descended. The evidence of which 
unanimity has been handed down to us, in 
their Confessions of Faith. Directions for 
worship, books of discipline, &e. Of which 
the most remarkable, and the last that was 
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judicially approved by the Church, is that 
exhibited by the Westminster Assembly. 
To this as a statement of principles and 
bond of union; the great body of Protes- 
tants in England, Scotland, and Ireland once 
agreed. This is a fact unquestionably re- 
corded on the page of history ; and it is a 
historical truth, equally certain that many, 
who once professed their adherence to this 
as a subordinate rule of doctrine and prac- 
tice, have long since departed from it. 
This was among the first things, that occa- 
sioned divisions in the Church of Scotiand. 
The majority in that church, partially depart- 
ed from these principles, without shewing or 
even attempting to show that they were un- 
scriptural. The Westminster Confession of 
Faith, &c. being the evidence of the unani- 
mity which the church had attained to, at 
that time ; as well as a statement of her at- 
tainments, both in doctrine and practice ; 
the friends of unanimity and peace in the 
church, may justly stand up to plead, with 
all professed Presbyterians at least, to re- 
turn to the principles and order of worship 
set forth in that instrument; which was 
once solemnly adopted as containing the 
principles of the profession of the church, 
and a bond of union among her members. 
All professed Presbyterians are bound by 
the most solemn obligalions of duty to Christ, 
the Head of the church, by their regard for 
the peace and unanimity of the church itself, 
either to return to the profession and practice 
of these principles; or show that they are 
contrary to the word of God.* And if 
Presbyterians alone were brought to see 
eye to eye, and walk hand in hand, in their 
religious profession and practice, who could 
calculate the amount of happy effects, which 
might result from their combined influence 
and example, in bringing others to the same 
unanimity? But im order to do this, these 
principles must be examined and compared 
with the word of God. Hence, 

4. My next remark is, that a spirit of in- 
vestigation must be revived in the church. 
When a profession of the truth could be made 
enly at the expense of every earthly com- 
fort, and even of life itself, men then inves- 
tigated with care and diligence, every arti- 
ele of their profession. They were then 
sincere. The temptations to hypocrisy were 





* For nearly the space of one hundred years, 
the Sec ession Church has been appealing to all 
Presbyterian societies, and inviting them to re- 
turn to the Reformation principles as exhibited by 
the Westminster Assembly. She has uniformly 
testified her desire and readiness to unite with all 
christians on these principles, or to renounce any 
which they will prove to her to be unscriptural. 
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few and weak. And the consequence was 
great unanimity and intelligence prevailed. 
Investigation necessarily produces intelli. 
gence. Among all the means, which con- 
tributed to that research and investigation, 
that brought about the reformation from pa 
pal darkness, and promoted the uniformity 
in doctrine and worship, which distinguished 
that period, none were more beneficial thay 
the public disputations. They excited and 
kept up a spirit of research. And notwith- 
standing the prejudices of the public mind 
against this mode of investigating truth, I am 
persuaded that it is scriptural ; and that no 
ordinary means, except this, can arouse the 
religious community, from that spell-bound 
slumber in which all appear, at present, to 
be involved. If the friends of religious 
truth were satisfied that this is a scriptural 
mode of investigation, it is hoped their pre- 
judices against it, would in a great measure 
be removed. ‘The limits of my essay, will 
not permit me at this place, to do more 
than point to some of the Scriptures which 
warrant this mode. But this much appears 
necessary. Anda few passages, I trust, 
will be sufficient, if it is allowed, as it is in 
other things, that the practice of the saints 
approved of in Seripture, is a sufficient war- 
rant for us to follow their example. 

A public investigation after truth, of the 
very same nature of a public disputation, 
was once held on Mount Carmel, in the reign 
of Ahab King of Israel, between Elijah, the 
prophet of the Lord, on the one side, and 
four hundred and fifty prophets or priests of 
Baal, and four hundred prophets of the groves 
on the other side; one man against 850. 
The King and the great body of the nation 
were present, strongly preposessed in favor 
of the majority. But the the cause of truth 
‘iam’ gloriously. See 1 Kings. xvii. 
17, 40. Here was a public enquiry after 
truth. A formal question was stated, viz. 
‘Whether Jenovan or Baal was Gop?’ 


That is, the true and proper object of 


religious worship ; a question which in- 
volved the practice of the nation of Israel, 
and the whole world at that time. In those 
times when the revelation of the divine will 
was not completed, the question must be 
finally settled by a direct answer from heaven. 
But now since the revelation of the divine 
will is completed, ali religious questions must 
be settled by the word of God. In this re- 
spect, a disputation was different then, from 
what it would be now. But the principle 
is the same. 

Another transaction of the same kind is 
represented in the language of prophecy Isa 
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xiii 8, 13, (to which the reader will please 

to turn,) where Jenovan by his example 
sanctions this mode. ‘The question was in 
substance the same with that which was tried 
on Mount Carmel. But here the church is 
summoned to appear on God’s side, and de- 
fend his truth. And this she ary do, bv 
speaking acct nding to the law and the testi- 
mony. Not to insist on the freque nt dispu- 
tations, which our Lord, in the days of his flesh 

had with the doctors, among the scribes and 
pharise es, from the time he disputed with 
the dochome in the temple, when he was 
twelve years of age, until he « losed his min- 
istry on earth ; the practice © f the apost tles 
would fully warrant this m de of maintain- 
ing truth. Paul, we read, Acts xvii. 16, 
a7, disputed 1 in the Synagogue at Athens, 
wilh the Jews and others. And also in the 
markets daily with those that met with him. 
To this it may be added that the general 
taste of the reading part of the community, 
requires public disputations to call their at- 
tention to the subjects necessary to be ex- 
amined, and to recall them to habits of in- 
vestigation. The novels and other light 
productions, with which the press has been 
teeming for the last thirty years, have dis- 
qualified the minds of the reading communi- 
ty for serious investigation. Nothing now 
ean arrest their attention but something 
which strongly enlists the feelings. Few 
now can or will read an attiete on a reli- 
gious subject, i in the periodicals of the day, 
which requires mre than fifteen minutes at- 
tention atatime. This taste has given rise 
to the fictitious productions under the name 
of religious tracts, with which the commun- 
ity has been deluged for the last fifteen or 
twenty years: and which are now almost 
the only books ‘put into the hands of the ris- 
ing generation to form their taste. From 
minds thus formed, it is in vain to Jook for 
that research necessary to investigate the 
differences between the various denomina- 
tions of professing Christians. Since the 
greater part of this paper was written, on 
looking into Buck’s Theological Dictionary, 
on the word ‘ Disputation,’ I was happy 
to find a concurrence there with the senti- 
ments which I have here advanced. With 
a quotation from which I beg leave to close 
this paper. 

‘ The propriety of religious disputation, 
er controversial divinity, has been a matter 
of doubt with many. Some artfully decry 
it, in order to destroy free inquiry. Some 
hate it, because they do not like to be con- 
tradicted. Others declaim against it, to save 
themselves the disgrace of exposing their | ig- 
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norance, or the labour of examining and de- 
fending their own theses. There are others 
who avoid it, not because they are convinc- 
ed of the impropriety of the thing itself, but 
because of the evil temper with which it is 
generally conducted. 

‘The propriety of it, however, will appear 
if we consider that every article of religion 
is denied some, and cannot well be be- 
lieved, without examination, by any. Reli- 
gion, empowers us to investigate, debate, 
and controvert each article, in order to as- 
certain the evidence of its truth. The di- 
Vine writings, many of them, are controver- 
sial ; the book of Job, and Paul!’s epistles, 
especially. The ministry of our Lord was 
a perpetual controversy, and the apostles 
came at truth by much disputing, Acts xv. 
7. xvi. 17. xix. 8. To attend, however, 
to religious controversy with advantage, the 
following rules should be observed ; The 
question should be cleared from all Aeobehe 
terms and needless additions.—2. The pre- 
cise point of inquiry should be fixed.”—3. 
That the object aimed at be truth, and not 
the mere love of victory—4. Beware of a 
dogmatical spirit, and a ‘supposition that you 
are always right.—5. Let a strict reign be 
kept on “the passions when you are hard 
pushed. Vide Robinson’s Claude, p. 245, 
vol ii.; Watts on the mind, chap. 10. 
Beattie on Truth, 357, &c.; Locke on 
the Understanding, chap. 10. oe iil.” 


——<—>— 


Ne rogites quisnam, sed quidnam scripserit, auctor, 
Please don’t inquire who is the author, but exam- 
ine what he hath written. 
THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST 
DISSERTATION II. 
The truth of the doctrine proved from John i. 
1, 2,—‘* In the beginning was the Word, and 


the Word was with God, and the Word was God. 
The same was in the beginning with God.” 


ON 


We shall now briefly reply to the objec- 
tions that are brought against the infinite 
knowledge of C hrist, they may all be allowed 
without any damage to his glory as God. 

Ist. It is very true he grew in wisdom. 
‘He went to a fig-tree, if happily he might 
find any thing thereon: and when he came 


to it, he found nothing but leaves.” Nay, 
he confesseth that there was an hour “* which 
neither men nor angels, nor the Son himself 
could tell, but only the Father.” All these 
agree to the weakness and limitation ofthe na- 
ture that he took upon him, and shows that he 
was ‘in all points made like unto his breth- 
ren.” He himself was “ encompassed with 
infirmities.” 
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But, it is extremly absurd to bring the pro- 
perties of one nature against the peculiar glo- 
ries of another, and to argue, tiiat because 
he is a man, therefore he 1s not God. To 
bring what is said in some places of his in- 
firmity and trouble, as an argument against 
his infiaite perfections. ‘This is paying no 
regard to the distinction of natures, which 
we always maintain. Though as mun he 
is not God; yet, he who is man is God: 
and though as Ged he is not man; yet he 
who is God, isman. ‘God purchased the 
church with his own blood.”? Jesus Christ 
was aman, but Peter speaks to him ts a 
God “ Thou Lord knowest all things, 
thou knowest that I love thee.”’ 

2dly. It is also confessed that God ‘anoint- 
ed Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy Ghost, 
and with power.’ ‘ He gave not the Spirit 
by measure unto him."? Christ himself saith, 
“The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me, 
because he hath anointed me to preach the 
gospel:’? Nay, farther, he declares, ‘* My 
doctrine is not mine, but his that sent me.”’ 
‘* Whatsoever I speak, as the Father said 
unto me, so I speak.” Lastly, He saith to 
his Father, “I have given unto them the 
words which thou gavest me, and they have 
received them.” All these and many simi- 
lar declarations may be admitted, they agree 
to hischaracterasa prophet. But, do not the 
scriptures already mentioned prove him to be 
Omniscient?” The prophets had things re- 
vealed to them, on particular occasions; thus 
we frequently read that the word of the 
Lord came unto them. But, they could not 
give an account of future events at their own 
pleasure. They “ Spake,” on/y, as they 
were moved, i. e. stirred up, led about, and 
directed “* by the Holy Ghost.” And though 
the apostles had the discerning of spirits, 
they could not, by that, be secure from false 
brethren who crept in unawares. But, can 
any of these things be said of Christ? ‘ He 
knew their hearts: who believed noi, and 
who would betray him.” The prophets 
were called Seers because, by revelation, at 
certain times, they saw more than other 
men. Jesus Christ is the great Seer, and 
he sees without a revelation. This was the 
main hinge of the distinction between him 
and the prophets. ‘‘ The law was given by 
Moses, but grace and truth came by Jesus 
Christ.”” Well, what is the difference be- 
tween them ? He proceeds upon that in the 
next words. ‘‘ No man hath seen God at 
any time:”” Not Moses himself, though he 
had nearer approaches to him than any oth- 
er man: he saw him face to face: the Lord 
spake to him apparently, not in dark speech- 
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The similitude of the Lord did he be. 
hold, and yet, without any exception, here 
is a universal negative, ‘* No man hath seen 
God at any time.” But, of Christ jt js 
said, ‘* The only begotten Son who is in the 
bosom of the kather, who was so then, in 
the moment of his appearing on earth, “ he 
has declared what no creature could. Johny 
i. 17, 18. ‘ What he has seen and heard, 
he testified as one who comes from heaven, 
and is above all.”? John iii. 31, 32. Thus 
Christ avowed what no prophet ever did, or 
presumed todo. ‘i speak that which I haye 
seen with my father.”? John viii. 38, 
3dly. Let us now examine another ob- 
jection, viz. Our Lord’s not knowing the day 
of judgment. This he himself confessed, 
But, here he speaks as a man; we are to un- 
derstand it of his human nature. But, do 
not the scriptures elsewhere declare, that he 
was fully acquainted with this secret. We 
are told that God” i. e. the Father hath ap- 
pointed a day in the which he will judge the 
world in righteousness, by that man whom 
he hath ordained: whereof he hath given 
assurance unto all men, in that he hath rais- 
ed him from the dead.”? Act. xxxvii. 31. 
Now must not a day that is to be under his 
government, be under his notice? It is cal- 
led “the day of God,” “the day of the 
Lord,’’ and * the day of Christ.” It is he 
in whom we have believed, and are persua- 
ded, that he is able to keep that which we 
have committed to him against THAT Day. 
‘‘We must all stand before the judgment seat 
of Christ, For it is written, As I live saith the 
Lord, to me every knee shall bow, and ev- 
ery tongue shall confess to God.” Rom. xiv. 
14. Its being written that every knee 
shall bow, and every tongue confess to God, 
is no argument at all, that Christ has the 
judgment seat, if he himself is not that Ged. 
But the apostle who reasons thus, concludes 
upon the whole, so THEN, every one of us 
shall give an account of himself to God. 
Standing before the judgment seat is the 
same with giving account. That judgment 
seat is Christ’s, that account is to be given 
to God. Nay, We read, that ‘ God shall 
judge the secrets of men by Jesus Christ.” 
Rom. ii. 16. This is committed to him, 
“the Father,”’ i. e. in person, ‘* judgeth no 
man” ‘ The great white throne,” shall 
be filled with a person, whom man despised, 
and nations abhorred, a servant of rulers, 
and one who made himself of no reputation. 
To say that the human nature alone is to be 
considered in this account, is what the scrip- 
ture has never told us, nor will reason ever 
own; because the conduct and process of 
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that day supposes those capacities that a crea- 
ture cannot have. ‘There must be Omni- 
science, to ‘search the hearts, and try the 
eins of the children of men ;” an infinite 
purity: “there is none holy as the Lord, 
there is none besides him, he is a God of 
iudgment, and by whom actions are weigh- 
od.” There must be an eternity in the per- 
son who tries the world; for when “ the 
judgment is set, and books opened, the An- 
cient of Days will be seen, whose kingdom 
is an everlasting kingdom,” these perfec- 
tions are inseperable from him who judges 
the world in righteousness, and therefore 

‘God is judge ‘himself: the heavens will 
declare his righteousness, and all men shall 
see his glory 9 Thus, we have returned 
an answer to those objections that are made 
against Christ’s Omniscience. 

It is hoped, it will not ¢’re the plain, and 
pious reader. We are to “ cast up the high- 
way, and take stumbling blooks out of the 
way of God’s people. » By sound speech 
we are not only to exhort but to convince 
gainsayers. 

4thly. Almighty power is another glory 
of the divine nature, which the scriptures as- 
scribe to Jesus Christ. 
ed with his wisdom, as Danie! confesseth, 
‘blessed be the name of God for ever, and 
ever, for wisdom and might are his.’’ Dan. 
1. 20. And saith the Psalmist, “ great is 
our Lord and of great power, his understand- 
ing is infinite.” He has a mighty arm, 
strong is his hand, and high is his right 
hand,” Psal. Ixxxix. 13. As there is no- 
thing but what he does know, so there is no- 
thing but he can do. When he told Job out 
of the whirlwind the great things which he 
had done, in distributing, and settling the 
different parts of the creation, “* Lord,” said 
that good man, ‘¢] know thou canst do ev- 
ery thing.” Thus he argues against the 
unbelief of his people. ‘Is any thing too 
hard for the Lord?” ‘ The invisib/es of 
him, 1. e. the person of God, “from the 
creation of the world are clearly seen, being 
understood by the things that are made, 
even his eternal power, and God-head.” 
Rom. i.20. ‘ He spake and it was done, he 
commanded and it stood fast.”” Psal. xxxiii. 
9. God has always mentioned this as his pe- 
culiar prerogative ; the heavensare the works 
of his hands, the moon and the stars he has 
ordained.” Psal. viii. 3. Now, all this is af- 
firmed of Christ. ‘ By him were all things 
created that are in heaven, and that are in 
the earth, visible and invisible: whether 
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they be thrones, or dominions, or principali- 
ties, or powers ; all things were created by 

hiss, and for him: and he is before all 
things, and by him,” or in him “all things 
consist,”’ he gives them a consistency, helps 
them together, Col. i. 16,17. The parti- 
culars mentioned by the apostle are greater 
than those with which God fills his argument 
to Job. Well, all things both above and 
below were created ‘ by him, and for him.” 
‘* There is an answer to this argument, that 
things were created by Jesus Christ as an 
instrument: that is a wooden word indeed; 
people must be very ready to part with the 
text, and their senses too, before they can let 
the evidence of so plain a scripture be turn- 
ed off in this manner: It is talking by no 
rules of language. Will any one call the 
Lord Mayor of London, the king’s instru- 
ment, because by him, he governs the city ? 
Is not this ‘* darkening counsel by words 
without knowledge ” But, the weight ot 
the argument is still heavier upon them, 
when it is said ~ all things were not only 
created by him, but for him. Now, we 
know that the Lord hath made all things for 
himself. Weare not able to conceive of 
the Most High in greater apprehensions 
than those, that he is ** the God for whom 


are all things, and by whom are all things, 


that, of him and through him, and to him, 
are all things.’”* 

Thus we are to conceive of the Almighty 
power of God, as displayed in the work oj 
creation ; but it shines with superior splen- 
dor in the work of redemption: God hath 
magnified his word here, above every other 
discovery ofhisname. Thus saith the proph- 
et, “‘their redeemer is re the Lord of 
Hosts ishis name.”’ Jer I. < This is affirm- 
ed of Christ; ‘behold, the ord God will come 
with a strong hand and his arm shall rule for 
him, behold, his reward is with him, and his 
work before him. He shall feed his flock 
like a shepherd.” &c. Isa. lv. 10, 21. Of him 
the Father saith, “*I have laid help upon 
one that is mighty, ’—A strong one, who 
always excels, and over comes. All the 
parts of our salvation display the almighty 
power of Christ: as appears from his engag- 
ing with an infinite offended majesty, whose 
law we had broken, and to whose wrath we 
are liable ; his satisfaction to the justice of 
God, which could not bend in honor; the vic- 
tories of his cross, and all the triumphs of 
his resurrection, and of his ascension, to glo- 
ry. All these display the exceeding great- 
ness of his power. He had to wrestle with 
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the wrath of God, and the tierceness of men and 
devils; but, he cut his way, andas “the 
captain of our salvation, was made perfect 
through sufferings.” Saith Miller, “* Samp- 
son acquitted himself like Sampson.”—To 
compare great things with small, ‘ Jesus 
Christ acquitted himself like Jesus Christ, 
his own arm brought him salvation :”’ as he 
himself saith, ‘* lovercame, and am set down 
with my Father on his throne.” 

The same almighty power is displayed in 
the application of redemption ; “‘the Lord 
shall send the rod of thy strength out of 
Zion ; rule thou,” or thou shalt rule, ‘ in the 
midst,”’ or hearts ‘¢ of thine enemies.”? The 
success of his government is mentioned in 
the next sentence, ‘‘ thy people shall be wil- 
ling in the day of thy Power,” or armies ; 
i. e. when “ the arm of the Lord is revealed.” 
Correspondent to these word of the Psalmist, 
or rather of the Father, the apostle saith, 
‘*the weapons of our warfare are not carnal, 
but mighty through God to the pulling down 
of strong holds, casting down imaginations, 


and every high thing that exalteth itself 


against the knowledge of God, and bring- 
ing into captivity every thought to the obe- 
dience of Christ.”’ To that obedience, of which 
Christ is the author, as well as the objec’, 
2 Cor. x. 4,5. Our faith is “‘ strong in the 
Lord, and in the power of his might:”” which 
is the same as to be “strong in the grace 
that is in Christ Jesus.’’—-Lastly, as believ 
ers are kept by the power of God, through 
faith unto Salvation.” (1 Pet. 1.5,) they are 
also said to be the preserved in Christ Jesus 
and called,” Jude i. And he is able to keep 
them from falling, and to present them fault- 
less before the presence of his glory with 
exceeding joy.” 

5thly. Holiness is another distinguished 
glory of the divine nature. God is so holy 
as no creature ever was or will be. Thus saith 
Hannah, “ there is none holy as the Lord, 
for there is none besides thee, 1 Sam. ii. 2. 
And Joshua “ ye cannot serve the Lord, for 
his name is holy.”” Chap. xxv. 19. He is of- 
ten called ‘* the Holy One of Israel.” Wor- 
ship at his footstool, for the Lord out God is 
holy.” So are the angels, so are the saints 
and so are the heavens. Nothing enters 
there that defiles. But as that holiness is 
all derived, so it is sometimes denied, to set 
off the glory of ourGod. ‘* He puts no trust 
in his saints, his angels he charges with folly ; 
the heavensare not clean in his sight.” This 
was the adored attribute, ‘‘bless the Lord, 
O ye righteous; and give thanks at the re- 
membrance of his holiness.’? Psal. xevii. 12. 


All this Purity is attributed to Christ, which 
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shows him to be the Most High God. Ff; 
though the word holy, may be used to = ed 
nify derived purity, and be thus affirmed of his 
human nature, which is holy, harmless yy. 
defild, and seperate from sinners ; yet, when 
it is applied to him, in the style of the * 
Old Testament, where it 1s regarded ag 
the peculiarity of Deity, so it comes in amone 
the many arguments, to prove, that “he 
thought 1t no robberry to be equal with God,” 
‘Though the devil works in the children of 
unbeliet, and smothers a confession in them, 
he made it himself:”? “‘I know thee, who 
thou art, the Holy One of God,” “this js 
above the scorn of a profane wit.” For ag 
the Apostle saith, ‘If thou believest there 
is one God, thou dost well, the deyils 
also believe and tremble.” The phrase of 
the Angel to the virgin Mary, “ that holy 
thing which shall be born of thee,” seems to 
lead us beyond the purity of the human na- 
ture, because it receives a denomination from 
what he was before, ‘‘it shall be called the 
Son of God.” And also, that of the apos- 
tle, “‘the holy child Jesus.”? The angels 
adored the purity of his divine nature, long 
before he assumed the human. Thus saith 
the prophet Isaiah, ‘I saw the Lord sitting 
upon a throne, high and lifted up, and his train 
filled the temple,” this was an emblem of his 
human nature. ‘Above it stood the seraphims 
each one had six wings, with twain he cov- 
ered his face,’”’ as unable to look, ‘‘and with 
twain he covered his feet,”” because the place 
was holy, “ and with twain he did fly.” “ And 
one cried to another,” this said to this, they 
handed the adoration round, and put it into 
an eternal circle, “holy, holy, holy, is the 
Lord of Hosts, the whole earth is full of his 
glory,” Isaiah vi. 1,2, 3. So are the 
heavens, but this it has been observed was a 
vision of his future incarnation, and thus, 
they sung at his birth, “ glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth, peace and good will 
towards men,” Luke ui. 10,11. Nowitf 
any should deny the application of all this to 
Jesus Christ, let them attend to the exposi- 
tion given by the holy Ghost. Saith the 
Evangelist Jobn, “ these things said Isaiah, 
when he saw his glory, and spake of him,” 
John xii. 41. Saw whose glory? Him 
whom the Pharisees would not confess, 
though they did believe him, lest they should 
be put out of the Synagogue.” 

Lastly, let us contemplate the adurations 
in heaven, “ behold there was a throne set 
in heaven, and one sat on the throne, and 
he that sat was to look upon, like jasper, and 
Sardine stone ;’? now, whether is it more 
proper to understand this of God manifest is 
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the flesh, or of the father, whom no man has 
seen, or can see? We read afterwards of 
‘four beasts,” or more properly, as in Eze- 
kiel, “* four living creatures »” It is said of 
them, that *‘ they rest not day nor night, 
saying , holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almie! h- 
ty, which was, and is,andistocome. And 
th ey give thanks to him who sits on the throne 
and lives forever, and ever, saying, thou art 
worthy, O Lord, to receive glory, and hon- 
or, and power, for thou hast created all things, 
for thy pleasure they are, and were 
created.”? Rev. iv. 8, 9, 11. 
6thly. Justice and mightiness, are other 
perfections of the divine nature. Thus Mo- 
es celebrated the glory of God, “he is a 
all and his work is perfect, for all his ways 
are judgement : a God of truth, and without 
iniquity, just and right is he."? Dut. xxxii. 
1. Thus, Jehosaphat said to the Judges 


ways, and | 
Once m re, saith ti 

just Lord is in the midst of 
no iniquity.”” Zeph. 
righteousness of G 
splendor, in the works of redemption ; as he 
himself declares, ‘‘ there is no God else be- 
sides me, a just God, and a Saviour.”’ Isa. 
Ixv. 21. It is all grace to man, it is all jus- 
tice in God. Sinners are ‘justified freely 

y his grace through the rede pti yn that is 
in 3 Christ Jesus, whom God hath set forth as 
a propitiation through faith m his blood, to 
declare his righteousness for the 
of sins that are past, through the forbearance 
of God ; to declare, I say, at this time in the 
very moment of par lon, his 
that he may be just, and the justi or 
ae, sveth in Jesus.”? Rom. i. 24, 
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, to creatures, yet in 
sl th: $ € passages ol Script ure, they express 
the n: nae of God.—And in the same fulness 
of glory, they are attributed to Jesus Christ 
Thus do the Apo stles speak of him, * against 
thy holy child ‘Jesus have they taken coun- 
sel.—And let signs and wonders be done in 
the name of thy child Jesus.” Acts iv. 29, 
30. *¢ Certainly this acc nt signifies a great 
deal more than the purity of the human na- 
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ture, for it was not that, which the people of 


Isreal appeare »d against, but his pretensions 
to the divine. It was not that in the name 
of which the apostle desired “ signs and won- 
ders to be wrought.” But Peter saith to 
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and marvellous are thy works, Lord God 
Almighty, just and true are all thy ways, 
thou king of saints.” Rev. xv. 3 

7thly. Goodness is a perfection of God, 
which the Scriptures ascribe to Jesus Christ. 
God is so good, as no creature ever was, or 
ever will be; for saith Christ to the young 
man, ‘* There is none good but one, that is 
God”? There was no harm in calling Christ 
good master,” especially as he taught the 
way of God in truth But, he would have 
him know that Goodness was a divine attri- 
bute, and is among the titles that belong to 
God. This perfection is very beautifully, 
and richly displayed in the works of nature, 
and Providence. ‘ The Lord is good to all; 
and his tender mercies are over all his works ” 
‘* He is kind tothe unthankful, and the evil.” 
*¢ The earth is full of the goodness of the 
Lord.” Psal. xxxiii 5. But, though we 
ought to say, “blessed be the Lord who 
daily loadeth us with his benefits,’ He 
never appears more glorious in himself, and 
amiable to us, than as the God of salvation, 
to whom belong the issues from death ” 
Psal. Ixviii. 19, 20. Thus he proclaims his 
name to Moses, ‘“‘the Lord God, merciful 
and gracious, long-suffering, and abundant 
in goodness and truth”? Exod xxxiv 6. 
But, the “‘ love of God to the world,” is not 
only put upon what he will give to them, 
but upon what he hath given for them. 
‘* Herein hath he commended his love to- 
wards us, in that while we were sinners, 
Christ died forus.” Another way of Salva- 
tion (had it been possible) might have been 
cheaper, but the A te of this design set 
out the glory of his goodness. It cannot be 
said, that our redemption cost him nothing. 
We are indeed ‘ bought with a price,” and 
that price is no less ‘ than the precious blood 
of Christ, as of a lamb without blemish, and 
without spot.” 1 Pet. i. 19. 

Jesus Christ displayed divine goodness in 
all its glory. To accomplish our redemption, 
he was at the expense of an incarnation, and 
all the humiliation, torments, and death that 
followed. ‘** Who being in the form of God, 
thought it no robberry to be equal with God: 
But made himself of no reputation, and took 
upon him the form of a servant, and was 
made in the likeness of men; and being 
found in fashion as a man, he humbled himself 
and became obedient unto death, even the 
death of thecross.”? Philip, ii 6,7,8. The 
death of Christ was too much for a dssem- 
bled kindness. ‘‘ Hereby perceive we the 
love of God, because he laid dowu his life 
for us.”? 1 John ii. 16. Paul might wel 
sav, “he loved me,’”? when he could add 


‘he gave himself for me.”? Christ was un- 
der no necessity from himself, under no ob- 
ligations from us: there was nothing amia~- 
ble in our persons and conversation to invite 
him, but the contrary; he could receive no 
gain by engaging in our cause, he could sus- 
tain no loss by declining; his glory and bless- 
edness were perfect, and therefore the whole 
work of our saivation, must be resolved in- 
to free, sovereign, infinite goodness. ‘* He 
thought upon us in our lost estate, for his mer- 
cy endureth forever.” He saith ‘] am the 
good shepherd: the good shepherd giveth 
his life for the sheep.” John x. 11. 

8thly. The last perfection of God, which 
we shall mention is, that his truth endures 
forever. Thus Moses celebrates his glory, 
‘he is a rock, and his work is perfect, for 
all his ways are judgment, a God of truth, 
and without iniquity, just, and rightis he.” 
Dut. xxxii. 4. Thus said Samuel to Saul, 
the strength of Israel will not lie, nor re- 
pent: for he is not a man, that he should re- 
pent.” 1 Sam. xv. 29. This Balaam confessed, 
** God is not a man, that he should lie; 
neither the son of man, that he should re- 
pent.”? Num. xxii. 19. He is above all 
influence from creatures. ‘‘He is in one 
mind, and who can turn him? and what his 
soul! desireth, even that he doeth.”? Job. xxiii. 
13. He is also above all inward change, 
as he himself declares, ‘* I will make an ev- 
erlasting covenant with them, that I will not 
turn away from them, to do them good.” 
Jer. xxx. 49.—That this perfection of truth 
in a lower sense, is affirmed of creatures 
cannot be denied; they that are with Christ 
in heaven, are “ true, and faithful.””? Noth- 
ing enters there, that defiles or works abom- 
ination, or loves, or makes a lie.” All the 
armies that follow the Lamb, “are called, 
and faithful and chosen. They are without 
guile before the throne of God.” —But when 
these titles are given to Christ, they express 
his divine nature. In his majesty he rides 
prosperously, because of truth. Thus the 
father addresses him, ‘‘ thy throne, O God, 
is forever and ever : the sceptre of thy king- 
dom is a right sceptre, thou lovest righteous- 
ness, and hatest wickedness.”? Psal. xlv. 
6,7. ‘ When Christ saith I am the way, 
this name plaimly signifies his office, because 
‘no man comes to the father, but by him.” 
But how is he the truth? Not merely as “‘grace 
and truth came by him,” i. e. because he 
published it to the world, for then all faith- 
ful ministers may be called the truth. Cer- 
tainly, as calling ourselves the ‘truth and 
the life,”? because we make a declaration of 
both to the world, would be too much for us, 
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so such an interpretation of the words, is too 
little for him,’? as one expresseth himself. 
But the apostle John hath directed us, how 
we are to conceive of these words. ‘ We 
know that the Son of God is come, and hath 
given us an understanding, that we may 
know him that is true, and we are in him 
that is ¢rue, even in his son Jesus Christ. 
This is the true God, and eternal life.” 1 
John v. 20. 

When Christ is called the ‘* faithful wit- 
ness,” it may be atributed to him as a man, 
for he ‘ witnessed a good confession before 
Pontius Pilate.” But, in other places, we 
are led by it to conceive of him, as the most 
High God: “these things saith he that is 
holy, he that is true, he that has the key of 
David, who opens and none can shut, and 
shuts and none can open.’? Again, ‘these 
things saith the faithful and true witness.” 
Rev. iii. 7, 14. Is not all this correspond- 
ent to what we read of the great God, whose 
mercy is above the heavens, and his truth 
reacheth the clouds.” Psal. xxxvi 5. When 
we say, who is a Lord like unto thee ? Or 
to thy faithfulness round about thee? Psal. 
Ixxxix. 8. Is not this the same with the 
‘song of the Lamb? “ Just and true are thy 
ways, thou King of Saints”? Rev. xix 3. 
In fine, he that sits upon the white horse, is 
called ‘ faithful and true, in righteousness 
doth he judge and make war.” And who 
is this ? ‘* He is clothed with a vesture dip- 
oy in blood, and his name is called the 

ord of God.”’ Rev. xix. 11, 13. 

Thus it is very clear, and evident from 
the Scrptures both of the Old and New Tes- 
tament, First, that the Word, i. e. Christ, 
is a person. Secondly, that he is a distinct 
person, “he is with the Father.” And 
thirdly, that be is a divine person, for the 
title God, with all the attributes of Deity, 
are ascribed to him, in the same original 
glory, as they are to the most High God 
himself. We have as many arguments to 
prove that the Son is God, as we have to 
prove that the Father is God ; and we can- 
not deny the former, without also denyin 
the latter: as saith the apostle John, “* Who- 
soever denieth the Son, the same hath not 
the Father.” Again, “If that which ye 
have heard from the begining, shall remain 
in you, ye shall continue in the Son, and in 
the Father.”? 1 John ii. 22, 23. 


OBSERVATIONS 


On Phil. IV. 7, “And the peace of God 
which passeth all understanding shali 
Keep your hearts and minds through, 
Jesus Christ.” 


It is extremely difficult for imperfect crea- 
tures to walk fully up to the exhortation in 
verse 4th, ‘ Be careful for nothing,” or in 
other words, ‘ be not over anxious about any 

thing.’ But all must acknowledge that to 
do so would give the mind a great ease 

When this is done, the soul has thrown down 
its burden and walks at liberty ; when it is 
disregarded it must go stooping to the earth 
under the pressure of a thousand unavailing 
cares. But there is but one way in which 
it can with consistency or effect endeavour 
to disburden itself which is mentioned in the 
next words :—“ But in every thing by pray- 
er and supplication with thanksgiving let 
your requests be made known unto God ;”’ or 
in the words of the psalmist, ‘* Cast thy bur- 
den on the Lord and he will sustain thee.”’ 
All things that concern us as men or chris- 
tians, are in his hand, and he both can and 
will bring them to the happiest issue. Yet 
it is no easy matter to keep the mind 
properly balanced under a dutiful concern for 
all the interests we have at stake. When 
the visible aspect of Providence threatens the 
churches and one judgment follows another 
in quick succession, but none regarding it; 
when the flood-gates of atheism and wicked- 
ness of every name are thrown open, and 
the love of gospel doctrine and “ scriptural 
order of things seems fast disappearing, it is 
no easy matter. In such cases, there is but 
the one thing mentioned in the text that is 
adequate to keep the mind of the strongest 
believer steady—the peace of God. But hap- 
pily this is accessible to every believer, on 
all occasions. And while he reposes here, 
it is impossible his tranquility can be disturb- 
ed. The word and purpose of Jehovah is 
pledged in the text for it, ‘* And the peace 
of God that passeth all understanding, shall 
keepyour hearts and minds through Christ 
Jesus.” 


There are four things in the text requir- 
ing our attention:—1. The peace of God, 
what is it? 2. It passeth all understanding, 
in what respect? 3. The blessing promised, 
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it shall keep your hearts and minds, and 4. 
The medium through which it is conveyed, 
through Chnst Jesus. 

1. The peace of Giod: 

Ist. It is the great transaction between 
the father and son, in which the former de- 
manded satisfaction of the latter for the trans- 
gressioi of his laws and covenant This 
was the cause of dispeace between him and 
man, and subjected the human race to his 
wrath and curse both in this hfe and that 
which is to come. God withdrew from this 
lower world his favour and fellowship, and 
aaarchy, disease, misery and death entered 
it. In this transaction the Eternal Son in 
human nature and under the law, came 
voluntarily forward, according to agreement, 
in the name and place of an elect world, and 
paid down the price of their redemption to 
the last iota. He obeyed the precept and 
endured the penalty, he made a full revela- 
tion of the great name of God, fulfilled all 
that was written of him, destroyed the 
works of the devil and abolished death, and 
having accomplished the whole work given 
him to do, he said,—* It is finished, and 
he cried with a loud voice and gave up the 
ghost.” The father accepted of this as a 
complete satisfaction, as perfectly meeting 
and fully vindicating holiness, justice and 
truth as concerned in the covenant which 
man had broken. He is well pleased for his 
righteousness’ sake, and can consistently 
with the honour of all divine perfections, be 
at peace with the very chief of sinners on 
this footing. And this glorious truth he has 
attested in the most public and perfect man- 
ner. He has raised Christ from the dead— 
exalted him to his own right hand, invested 
him as the king of Zion, with all power in 
heaven and earth, and appointed him judge 
of quick and dead. It is utterly inconceiv- 
able that eternal justice would ever have 
consented to this, had not Christ made a full 
and perfect satisfaction. But he raised him 
for our justification, and because he loved 
righteousness and hated iniquity, he annoint- 
ed him with the oil of gladness above his 
fellows. And that every thing may corres- 
pond with this entire satisfaction, God caus- 
ed the offering of sacrifice and all temple 
worship to eease forever. He sent down 
the promise of the spirit to annoint the apos- 
tles and first ministers, that they might go 
forth and proclaim to all the ends of the 
earth, peace with God through our Lord Je- 
sus Christ. He has appointed ordinances to 
be observed by his church to the end of the 
world, for the express purpose of gathering 
in his elect from the four winds of heaven. 
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and putting them into actual possession of 
this peace. Ina word, every assurance is 
given in the exceeding great and precious 
promises of the covenant of grace to Christ 
and through him to all that hear the gospel, 
that there is no condemnation to them who 
are in Christ. This is the peace of God. 

2d. This is the peace of God, three per- 
sons in one essence. It is the peace of God 
the Father, because he onginated the 
thought of a reconciliation, and of his mere 
good pleasure decreed the whole plan. He 
chose the individuals of the human family 
who should be in time made partakers of it. 
He proposed to his own Eternal Son to be 
the captain of their salvation, and te the Ho- 
ly Spirit to be the applier of the benefits of 
redemption. He laid the iniquities of this elect 
number on his Son. He sent him into the 
world made of a woman, made under the 
law. He exacted of him as has been just 
stated satisfaetion. He raised him from the 
dead and exalted him a prince and a saviour, 
to give repentance and remission of sins. 
He has set him forth a propitiation for sins, 
and he actually justifies him that believes in 
Jesus, and finally glorifies him. It is the 
peace of God, the Son, because he from 
eternity voluntarily undertook to be the great 
peace-maker, to lay his hand on both par- 
ties, and to make peace by the blood of his 
cross. He came forth in the fulness of time, 
and actually performed the one indispensible 
condition on whichit entirely depended. He 
of his own right and power rose from the 
dead and ascended up on high, and led cap- 
tivity captive. He set us all needful ordin- 
ances in his church, and gave all needful of- 
ficial gifts, some apostles, some prophets, 
evangelists, pastors and teachers. He sent 
down the promise of the Father, to render 
all these means effectual to the elect for par- 
don, peace of conscience and eternal salva- 
tion. His intercession before the throne of 
God obtains these blessings for them, and as 
the administrator of the new covenant, he 
communicates them by his word and spirit ; 
and at the judgment of the great day, he 
will in the most public and solemn manner 
possible, as the great high priest, pronounce 
the benediction of this peace. 

It is also the peace of God, the Holy 
Ghost, because he applies it to the con- 
science. He convinces the elect sinner of 


his sins and miseries, he opens the eyes of 
his understanding, to see how perfectly this 
peace secures the interests of the divine glo- 
ry, and how perfectly secure the soul is, who 
trusts in it, of a friendly reception with God, 
and that it is offered in the gospel absolutely 
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as a free gilt, and he enables him to em- 
brace it as his own. It is he who causes 
the soul to enjoy a sense of this peace with 
God, andwho brings upon the heart, with va- 
rious degrees of comfort and joy, according to 
his own pleasure, those words of peace and 
consolation interspersed through the word of 
God. And when through remaining corrup- 
tion the conscience 1s from time to time trou- 
bled with a sense of guilt and fears are on 
every side, and the face of God is hid ina 
cloud, it is he who again restores tranquility, 
and says to the tumult of the soul, ‘ peace 
be still, and verily there is a great calm.” 

II. ** This peace passeth all understand- 
ing.”? 

1. In general the very character of it— 
** neace of God,” is sufficient to evince the 
truth of this’ The peace of God must be 
like himself, and its demensions can no more 
be taken by a creature, than those perfections 
of God, which designed executed and applied 
it, can be comprehended. All human and 
angelic wisdom combined could never have 
found out a way of reconciliation. The 
simple thought itself of a reconciliation, never 
could have occurred to created minds at all, 
much less this glorious, stupendous method, 
which God has found out and which alone is 
becoming Him, by whom are all things, and 
for whom are all things. There has never 
any peace been devised by creatures, even af- 
ter the discovery and revelation of this, that 
would bear a comparison with it, or that had 
any proportion at all to it. 

2d. It passeth all understanding in the 
glorious ends which are accomplished by it. 
It is but very few things here of which we 
can form distinct conceptions—lIt is but the 
most general head. When we attempt to look 
minutely into the great mysteries, we are 
immediately lost. Which ever way we 
move here, we find our selves in an ocean 
without a shore. We know and believe 
that it glorifies God in the highest—that it 
has brought forth to the utmost, the hatred of 
God against sin—his justice in punishing it, 
and his wisdom in making it the occasion of 
displaying his most sovereign grace and 
amazing love. The authority of the law has 
been magnified to the utmost, by the obedi- 
ence of the Son in human nature. The pol- 
icy and power ofthe devil has been defeated 
in a manner the most complete and exquis- 
itely wise as well as just. And on earth 
there is peace and good will to man. The 
rebel is restored to favour, the miserable is 
raised to honor and happiness. It not only re- 
pairs the breach of the fall, but elevates man 
toa dignity which without this peace he could 
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not even in innocence have ever attamed, 
even unity with the son of God. It exalts 
to the enjoymment of redeeming love, bow- 
els of mercies. Not only is the curse re- 
moved from the lower creature, and the do- 
minion of the works of God restored to man, 
in the man Christ Jesus, but God, himself, 
becomes the inheritance of the faithful. But 
how short way can the most peircing mind 
go in exploring the ‘ great and marvellous 
works of God, contained under each of these 
heads. Surely they will eternally pass all 
understanding. 
3d. The way and manner in which tt is 
brought about and consumated “ passeth all 
understanding,” whether we turn to the love 
of the Father in electing, the grace of the 
Son in undertaking, or the condescension of 
the Spirit in applying; or look we at the mer- 
itorious sufferings of our redeemer, or tlic 
manner in which the counsel of God brought 
about his death, by which this peace was ef- 
fected, we must acknowledge it passes infi- 
nitely all comprehension. Again, the work 
of the Holy Ghost, on the day of the new 
birth, how great and marvellous. Can we 
conceive the moral distance between the two 
states of the soul before and after the change ? 
‘The wind bloweth where it listeth, and 
thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not 
tell whence it cometh or whether it goeth, 
so is every one that is born of the spirit.” 
“ven the means employed, the wae and 
that providence which brings sinners under 
the means, are both past all knowledge. 
And the carnal mind, though ever so much 
illuminated by human wisdom and learning, 
cannot perceive them to be any thing at all 
but foolishness. 
4th. The soul’s enjoyment in this peace 
‘passes all understanding.” To that soul 
which has felt the agony of an awakened 
conscience, the rest which it enjoys in this 
peace is unspeakable. The history of the 
man among the tombs, shows a resemblance 
of the mighty change of condition, but falls 
short of measuring it. Were the lion to eat 
straw like the ox, or the leopard to lie down 
with the kid, it would not be so great a dif- 
ference. This peace let into the heart, fills 
every capacity of enjoyment to overflowing. 
It pours itself into every action. It flows 
down to the last moments of life,and breaks 
forth into songs of everlasting joy. While 
it moulds the character for duty and comfort 
in every station, and relation for patience in 
adversity, and submission to the sovereign 
dispensations of God ; it inspires with a be- 
nevolence which enmity cannot extinguish, a 
boldness which dangers the most terrific can- 
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not dauni, and a resolution wuich no combi- 
nation of troubles and hostility can prevent 
from breaking forth into glorious exultation. 
‘“‘ For I am persuaded, says the apostle, that 
neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor prin- 
cipalities, nor powers, nor things present, 
nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, 
nor any other creature, shall be able to sc- 
parate us from the love of God whici is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord.” Again “most gladly 
therefore, will I rather glory in mine infir- 
mities that the power of Christ may rest 
upon me, therefore I take pleasure in in- 
firmities, in reproaches, in necessity, in per- 
secutions, for Christ's sake; for when I am 
weak, then ain I strong.” 

5th. The effects which it will yet produce 
in the world, will pass all understanding. 
These effects are symbolized in the words of 
the prophet, already quoted, ‘the leopard 
shall lie down with the kid, the wilderness 
and solitary place shall be glad, the desert 
shail rejoice and blossom as the rose, men 
shall beat their swords into ploughshares, and 
their spears into pruning hooks, neither shall 
they learn war any more. This peace will 
flow down to all the nations like a river, and 
make all to live where it comes. But who 
can count, the number of its happy amelior- 
ations that will bring such a world as this 
to break forth into joy and singing. 

6th. This peace will expand until it fills 
heaven with joy unspeakable and full of 
glory. 

7th. This peace will prove to be ever- 

lasting. Angels will not, satan the world, 
sin and death cannot break it, and the etern- 
al Judgment will give to it the most public 
and solemn sanction possible, and they who 
are now interested in it shall then go away 
from the judgment with songs and everlast- 
ing joy. 
III. «Shall keep yours hearts and minds.’ 
1. In general, this peace being made 
in righteousness, the promise, the justice, and 
the Sue of Jehovah, are pledged for the 
effectual calling, justification and adoption of 
all those which the Father gave to Christ, 
and in whose name he actually made that 
peace, and then for their continuance in spir- 
itual life, until it issues in eternal glory. 
This peace, like an anchor, fast by the throne 
of God, will hold their hearts and minds, 
until all the storms of time have issued in 
eternal calm and they have safely entered 
the port of immortality. 

2. Inorder to this happy event, this peace 
is by the power and grace of the Spirtt, let 
into the Acart and mind, and made to take 
a hold of both, which nothing less than the 
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same almighty power could again loose. It 
is written out in large and living letters on 
the heart—faith, love, patience, meekness, 
&c., which cannot be obliterated. It is set up 
in the clear, and great light of the under- 
standing; and sooner shall the sun be pluck- 
ed from the heavens than it shall be extin- 
guished. in by a// its pleasures, the world 
by all its threats and persecution, its emolu- 
ments and honors, od. Satan by all his craft 
and stratagem, may try their uémosi, they 
may fill with clouds and darkness, storms and 
tempests, the atmosphere of the soul ; the 
gulph may yearn beneath, and sounds of 
dread despair, may break upon the ear, while 
every outward means of help, to which it 
clings, give way, and nothing to the eye of 
sense or reason, appears around, above or 
beneath, but one vast swelling tide of cer- 
tain destruction; yet shall the heart and mind 
be safe; their peace holds them with an 
Omnipotent hand. They may be tossed to 
and fro by the fury of these elements, they 
may pass through the fire, and the water, 
and the body may fall to the earth, but the 
soul shall rise to the throne of God, and of 
the Lamb, where it shall rest from its labors 
forever The most fearful apprehensions 
may pass through the mind respecting the 
power of remaining corruption, the justice 
of God, or the malice of enemies, but hope 
shall neither perish nor make ashamed. 
Trouble without, and anguish within, may 
surpass all former measure of suffering, yet 
shall not patience and waiting for God, ut- 
terly fail Iniquity may abound, experiences 
may all be forgotten, and happy frames be 
passed away, and the heart may become hard, 
cold and indifferent to an alarming degree, 
yet shall not love to God, and the en 
of God, altogether expire. The winds of 
diverse and strange doctrines, may blow, and 
the mind may be bewildered, and for a time 
lose sight of the truth, but as long as this 
peace, which embraces the whole truth, holds 
the heart and mind, they shall not be able to 
blow them away. 

3d. Since it will keep the heart and mind 
of the individual child of God, it will of con- 
sequence, keep a true church, and true re- 
ligion upon the earth to the end of time. 
For neither of them can fall any lower, or 
come any nearer destruction, than he. The 
enemy and the danger is the same to both, 
and it is the same God of Peace, that holds 
both them and him Both stand upon the 


rock, and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against them. Particular parts of the visi- 
ble church may rise, flourish and again de- 
cline and disappear, but still there shall be 
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a‘church, and the ordinances of salvation 
shall be observed; yea, she shall enlarge 
and extend over all other associations of men 
and rise superior to them all, and stand for- 
ever. 

IV. “ Throngh Christ Jesus.” 
shall but name propositions 

ist. ‘I'his peace with all its blessed effects 
comes to the soul on Christ’s account. 

2d. It is dispensed by himself as the 
‘* Prince of Peace.” He says “‘ My peace 
I give unto you, my peace I leave with 
you.”” It is by the spirit whom he sends, 
and through the means which he appoints, 
that this blessing is communicated at first. 

3d. It is by virtue of union with Christ, 
that peace continues to keep the heart and 
mind. Through this union his words of 
peace and love flow with that sweetness and 
power into the soul, that is all sufficient to 
keep it in every possible case. 

4. There is no other medium possible, 
through which this peace can ever reach a 
human soul. The curse of God, with its 
drawn sword guards every other way, to cut 
off, forever, the guilty soul from peace. 

5th. Neither in any other way could the 
soul be brought to receive and rest in peace, 
because in no other way could it see the 
honor of God’s law, and justice secured. 

APPLICATION. 

Ist. That the christian has no reason to 
be swallowed up of over much care, in any 
case, and when he is so, it is because he 1s 
not leaning himself on this peace. In all 
cases ought he recur to this as his strong 
rock of defence, his hiding place. 

2d. How great is the love and mercy of 
the three one God, in providing this peace. 
The gracious thought is above all reckoning, 
and the blessed fruits of it cannot be set in 
in order. 

3. How great are our obligations to him! 
we can never to eternity discharge them, but 
we ought to go as far as it is possible for creat- 
ures, in gratitude, love, and obedience ; we 
ought to take the cup of salvation, and call 
upon the name of the Lord, and say “I am 
thy servant.” 

4. We may see the absolute necessity in 
order to preserve a comforting, supporting 
sense of this peace in our souls, of keeping 
close to the truth of God, that is the whole 
truth of the gospel, for these two, peace and 
truth, since first they embraced each other, 
at the making of the covenant of grace, have 
not and never will part assunder even to 
eternity. And they who rest on a peace, 
apart from truth, will find out the dismal 
truth that it was but the quick sands. 
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5. That there is every encouragement 
here held forth to the hearer of the gospel 
to accept of Christ. First, the offer is abso- 
lutely free to all that hear, without any dis- 
crimination of character or condition. 
cond, they who do receive him, are safe, 
God is at peace with them, all their concerns 
are safe, who can be against them ? And third, 
they who stand out, are without all protec- 
tion, exposed to eternal ruin. And nothing 
is more certain than everlasting burning for 
them who die out of Christ. While we know 
not what a day may bring forth, perhaps, a 
mortal sickness may come with to-morrow. 
And this may be your last appearance inthe 
house of God. Behold now is the accepted 
time. Behold now is the day of salvation. 

Brethren, there is every reason to believe 
that we shall have need for this text before 
our time on earth is finished. Many things 
appear with a threatening aspect to the 
churches of the Reformation. The enemy 
is coming in like a flood and destroying and 
breaking down the carved work. And it is 
justly so permitted—they have been unfaith- 
ful in the extreme—their back slidings are 
multiplied, and he is weary with repenting. 
Many judgments have been sent, but it is 
not perceived ; therefore we have reason to 
fear that he in some terrible way, will evenge 
the quarrel of his covenant, and that there 
will be a great shaking in the land. The 
Lord grant that this peace, which passeth al! 
understanding, may keep the heart and mind, 
both of you and me. 

Delivered at Putnam, in the winter of 
1829, by Alexander Gordon. 
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[For the Religious Monitor. ] 
Mr. Eprror:— 

You have numerous and able correspon- 
dents and I hoped before now to have seen 
something in your paper on the subject of 
Slavery, as an antidote to the poison com- 
municated in the Report of the Carolina 
Presbytery to the Associate Synod. That 
Report, and a speech before the Associate 
Reformed Synod on the same subject, and 
siding with the Report, are briefly circulat- 
ing here, and with considerable effect, har- 
dening the wicked in the error of his way, 
and grieving the hearts of the godly. And 
if we could find a class between, it would 
be those who profess, and may indeed pos- 
sess very pious feelings, but are so weak- 
minded themselves, and think others so 
weak, as to conclude that these papers are 
unanswerable; and therefore settle it in 
their minds that 2 known an? ocknowledg- 
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ed sin, “‘a henious sin,’’? may be tolerated 
in the church. 

I have just received your February num- 
ber, and being still disappointed in my ex- 
pectation and hopes, I have resolved, though 
making no pretensions to literary acquire- 
ments, to send you a little scroll, chiefly 
made up of quotations, which you are at 
liberty to publish if you please, with a 
view to call the attention of your corres- 
pondents to the subject ; and not atall asa 
review of the Report, &c. This 1 hope 
will yet be done by some able hand, for I 
assure you | am not among those who con- 
sider it unanswerable. 

Thomas Jefferson, speaking of slavery, 
says— I tremble for my country when I 
reflect that God is just: that bis justice can- 
not sleep forever: that considering num- 
bers, nature, and natural means, only a rev- 
olution of the wheel of fortune, an exchange 
of situation is among possible events: that 
it may become probable by supernatural in- 
terference! The Almighty has no attribute 
which can take side with us in such a con- 
test.” Patrick Henry, speaking on the 
same subject, says—* Is it not amazing that, 
at a time when the rights of humanity are 
defined and soderteal with precision, ina 
country above all others fond of liberty ; 
and in such an age, and in such a country 
we find men professing a religion the most 
humane, gentle, and generous, adopting a 
principle as repugnant to humanity as it is 
inconsistent with the Bible and destructive 
to liberty? Every thinking honest man re- 
jects it in speculation. How few in_prac- 
tice, from conscientious motives. Would 
any one believe that I am a master of slaves 
of my own purchase! Iam drawn along 
by the general inconvenience of living here 
without them. I will not, f cannot justify 
it. However culpable my conduct, I will 
so far pay my devoir to virtue as to own 
the excellence and rectitude of her precepts 
and lament my want of conformity to them. 
I know not where to stop. I could say ma- 
ny things on the subject; a serious view of 
which gives a gloomy prospective to fu- 
ture times.” Pope Leo X. says— That 
not only the Christian religion, but that na- 
ture herself cried out against a state of slay- 
ery.” 

Mr. O’Connel says,—I did not come 
here to argue the question whether man 
may be the slave of his fellow man: whe- 
ther a man born of the same common pa- 
rents, formed by the same great Creator, 
and redeemed by the blood of the same com- 
mon Saviour, may be the goods and chat- 


tels of another. Slavery is not an offence 
to be tolerated: it isa foul crime to be abol- 
ished.’” 

Mr. Frelinghuysen says,—“‘ We have 
committed a mighty trespass. Afmca has a 
heavy claim against us—it is a long and 
bloody catalogue of outrage and oppression 
—the report of our national crime has gone 
up to heaven. It rose, sir, upon the groans 
and tears of her kidnapped men—the infer- 
nal horrors of the slave ship, have, in ten 
thousand instances, wrung from distracted 
bosoms the cry for vengeance, and there is 
a God to hear and regard it.” 

When Popes and politicians speak thus, 
what should professors of the Reformed re- 
ligion say? What should a witnessing Se- 
cession Church say? When professors of 
religion in Nehemiah’s time, had so far de- 
parted from the golden rule, as to engage in 
buying and selling one another, it became 
a matter of covenant oath, that they would 
reform Nehemiah y. 8 and 12. So respect- 
ing the strange wives in Ezra’s time. When 
they discovered their practice was contrary 
to the law of the testimony they yielded to 
divine authority and put them away under 
the solemnity of a covenant oath, Ezra. X. 
3and 5. They seemed to have no fear of 
** Widows or orphans” suffering loss, or of 
any being placed ‘‘on the pauper list.’ 
There was no elaborate arguments to ascer- 
tain which sin was greatest or which sin 
might be tolerated in their communion. But 
resolved to confess and forsake all sin as the 
way of finding mercy. In old time to le¢ 
the oppressed go free and break every yoke 
was indispensible to an acceptable fast. Isa. 
lviii. 6. 

My little article seems to swell beyond 
my expectation, I shall therefore conclude 
with a few questions. 

1. Suppose members of a church leave her 
communion because they are not permitted to 
live in a known sin—are they guilty of 
schism ? 

2. Suppose a church tolerates a known 
sin in her communion and a breach ensues on 
account of it—where lies the sin of schism ? 

3. Can a nation be made answerable for 
the sin of a church or individuals. 


A Western Citizen. 
a oe 


QUERIES, 


I. How ean slavery be consistent with re- 
newing the Covenant with those in the prac- 
tice of that evil ? 

2. How long may 2 moral evil be retain- 
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ed in the Church, after the Church comes to 
a knowledge of that evil ? 

8. If one should join in renewing the 
Covenant in hope sthat the Church would 
in a short time get clear of it, if not, what 
is duty ? 

4. How much longer is a Vhurch to 
bear with a moral evil ina Presbytery, than 
with an individual. 

5. Is it not the incumbent duty in Cove- 
nanting to acknowledge not only the sins of 
our fathers, but our own, and in particular 
public sins ? 

6. Does it appear from the Synod not 
giving slavery a place in the cause ofa fast, 
that they intended to make it aterm of cem- 
mension ? 

7. Does it not appear that it is an incum- 
bent duty in setting a rail around the table 
of the Lord, in » Shara all such as are 
open breakers of the moral law, of which the 
slave holder is notoriously guilty ? 

8. In renewing the hte. of old in 
Josiah’s time, after swearing, they broke 
down the images and alters, and destroyed 
the high places of Baal. But what appear- 
ance have we, that this will be the case as 
to the present evil. 

9. As we profess to be witnesses, how 
can we be said to be faithful if we are not tes- 
tifying for the present truth, and against the 
present evil ? 

A Mpmsopr or THD Associate CHURCH. 
coulda 

LETTERS ON THE INTRODUCTION AND PRO# 

GRESS OF UNITARIANISM IN NEW ENGLAND. 


No. VIII. 


Deak Srp, 

I must be permitted to trouble you with 
another communication relative to the means 
by which Unitarianism has been promoted 
among us. And here let me call your at- 
tention to the advantage taken by the Uni- 
tarians of Massachusetts of the existing pa- 
rochial laws, and of the dectsions of courts. 
By the laws of this State, all the citizens 
are obliged to belong to some religious so- 
ciety, and to aid in supporting the institutions 
of the Gospel. All the inhabitants within 

the limits of a local parish or town are con- 
sidered as belonging to the first or original 
society in such town, unless they formally 
signify to the clerk of said society that they 
have connected themselves with some other 
religious body. And when those who have 
signified their secession from the first socie- 
ty for any cause, choose to return, they have 
usually considered themselves at liberty to 
do so, without let or hindrance from any 


Vou. vu. 
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quarter.* Thus much it seemed necessary 
te premise respecting the present legal es- 
tablishment of religion (for it amounts to a 
sort of legal establishment) in Massachu- 
setts 

The State was originally divided inte 
towns and parishes, and over these parishes 
were settled, with few exceptioas, Orthe- 
dox Congregational ministers. In the pro- 
gress of years, as diversities of opinion and 
interest increased, and full liberty of dissent 
was granted, from most of the parishes, 
there came to be a considerable number of 
dissenters. Many of these were among the 
most respectable of the citizens, who left 
from motives of religion, beeause they con- 
scientiously preferred a diflerent form of 
worship. But others were induced to leave 
from motives of less value ;—some in anger; 
some, because they were indifferent to all 
religion, and were little better than infidels ; 
and many, because, in connexion with 
another society, they could discharge the 
demands of the law upon them at a cheaper 
rate. 

When Unitarianism began to prevail a- 
mong us, although the clergy, in general, 
were first corrupted, and endeavored, by a 
variety of influence, to withdraw their peo- 
ple from the truth, still, this was not uni- 
formly the case. Leading individuals a- 
mong the people in some instances became 
corrupted, while the pastor and the church 
continued steadfast. In cases of this latter 
kind, the design has been not unfrequently 
formed, and too often carried into efect, to 
dismiss the pastor, seize the property of the 
church, and turn it all to support Unitarian- 
ism. The mode of procedure by which this 





*It is doubtful whether those who voluntarily 
leave a religious society have any legal right to re- 
turn to it against its consent, or without its con- 
sent, directly or indirectly obtained. Those who 
wish to see an ingenious discussion of this subject 
may consult the Appendix to Rev. Mr. Cogswell’s 
farewell sermon to the South Church and Parish 
in Dedham. 

I am a friend ‘to religious liberty, in every prop- 
er sense of the term. I wish all persons to have 
the liberty of worshipping God, according to the 
dictates of their own conscience ; and the liberty 
of leaving a religious socicty, whenever they be- 
come sincerely dissatisfied with its doctrines or 
its forms. But when persons have once left a re- 
litious society, I really think they ought not to be 
suffered to return, unless those who remain are 
willing to receive them. The religious liberty of 
one man should never confer on him the power to 
trifle with the religious rights and privileges of 
his neighbours—a state of things which must of. 
ten be realized, where persons take the liberty to 
play fast and loose, to leave a religious society and 
return to it just as they please, in the manner they 
heve eee done, of late, in this Common: 
wealth. 
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has been accomplished has, of course, vari- 
ed according to circumstances. The follow- 
ing, however, may be considered as an out- 
line. 

The pastor is at first harrassed, perhaps, 
wtih a proposition to exchange pulpits with 
avowed Unitarians, or with some other re- 
quest, equally trying with him to refuse, 
and equally impossible for him to grant. The 
effect of this is to produce discussion, excite- 
ment, and at length dissatisfaction, among a 
portion of the people. A party is raised to 
contend with the minister; and after skir- 
mishing for a while and making due prepar- 
ation, a meeting is called to see what shall 
bedone. If at this meeting it is found that 
i majority is already gained, or can by any 
means be procured, to act against the minis- 
ter, a tone of authority is assumed, and he is 
given very significantly to understand, that 
he must either submit, or be discharged. _— 
The unprincipled part of those who have be- 
fore seceded, have been laying in wait to 
perpetrate mischief, now stand ready to re- 
turn, whether the society are ready to re- 
ceive them or not, and to make up a major- 
ity for the oppression and removal of the 
faithful pastor. 

But if it is found, on examination, that a 
majority of voters, even in this way, cannot 
be obtained, a different measure or system 
of measures will be adopted. The mal- 
contents in the society will themselves with- 
draw—setting up, at the same time, a loud 
lamentation over its broken and divided 
state-—in hope of weakening it to such a de- 
gree, that the pastor cannot be supported.* 
A maneuvre of this kind may not immedi- 
ately succeed, but it will be rather likely to 
effect its object i in the end; as every seces- 
sion, by increasing the expense to those who 
remain, holds out a temptation to further se- 
cession, and the friends of truth themselves 
will at length grow discouraged, and think 
that possibly another man may be more ac- 
ceptable. 

But when from this, or from any cause 
the pastor is dismissed, the society receives 
at once a great increase of numbers Those 
who had left it come back in a body, and 
with them a host of old dissentients—noth- 
ingarians, infidels, unprincipled men, who 
declare that they were always Unitarians, 
although fora time they did not know it. 
Everything, in town and out, that can be 
brought to act in subserviency to the cause, 
is now rallied, and a desperate effort is made 





* I do not object to the secession of dissatisfied 
individuals from a society, but to their secession 
for a sinister and malicious purpose. 
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to secure a majority in favor of “* the new 
doctrine.’’f 

The friends of order refuse to compete 
with measures such as are sometimes resort- 
ed to, and the desired majority is perhaps 

secured. A Unitarian committee to supply 
the pulp it is appointed ; a candidate to their 
liking is employed ; and a determination is 
manifested to effect his settlement. Mean- 
while the church remonstrates, and asserts 
her immemorial rights and usages in regard 
to the choice of a pastor in vain. She is 
given to understand that she has neither 
rights nor existence, separate from the par- 
ish, and that if she will not act in subser- 
viency to the views of the majority, she 
shall not act at all. Thus trampled on and 
despised, the resolution is formed to secede 
from a connexion, where she can have no 
privileges, and from which she can expect 
nothing but abuse andinjury. The brethren 
meet ; * they deliberate ; and, having sought 
direction from on high, they solemnly vote 
to withdraw from the parish, and establish 
the worship and ordinances of the Gospel in 
connexion with those who will respect their 
rights. In accordance with their vote (with 
the exception, perhaps, of two or three breth- 
ren) they do withdraw. The Unitarian 
ordination 1s now hastened ; a venerable 
council is convened; and by prayer and 
imposttion of hands, a young gentleman 
is established over the first society, and— 
THE FIRST CHURCH!! 

While these things are transacting on the 
one part, the church and those associated with 
them, being driven out from their sanctuary 
and altar, begin to look around, and consid- 
er what shall be done. By their own sac- 
rifices and exertions, and the needed assis- 
tance of friends, they commence erecting a 
house of w orship, where they may serve the 
God of their fathers in peace. Providence 
smiles upon them in the undertaking ; the 
building rises ; they prepare to enter it ; and 
hope their troubles are nearly at an ‘end. 
But even in this last hope, they are disappoin- 
ted. Avsuit is commenced against them by 
the two or three brethren who remain be- 
hind, in connexion with such others as have 
been induced to join them, to take away 





t In one instance at least, not only a large num- 
ber from other societies; but some, it is under- 
stood, from other towns, were induced to join the 
first society in a town, for the purpose of creating 
a U nitarian majority. 

} Several first Churches, like that here suppos- 
od. now exist in Massachusetts. As their vlaim 
to an existence, as first churches, rests entirely 
on adecision of the Supreme Court, they have 
been denominated, not improperly, Juridical 
Churches, 
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their property, their communion furniture, 
and even the records of the church. Rely- 
ing on the manifest justice of their cause, 
they resulve to stand in defence of their 
rights. They go tothe bar of their country, 
and plead there, that their property is their 
own ; that they hold it by their own dea- 
cons, according to the Platform, to usage, 
and to law ; that they have always had the 
entire control and management of it; that 
they have done nothing to forfeit it—noth- 
ing which they were not fully competent to 
do, and which has not been done by Con- 
gregational Churches from the first settle- 
ment of the country; consequently, that 
their ecclesiastical existence and rights re- 
main unimpared ; that their property is theirs 
now, as much as it ever was; and that no 
man has a right to take it from them. 

But, I would that truth would suffer 
me here to stop,——but they are told, from 
the bench of justice, 1n opposition to plain 
historical facts. that ‘ before the migration 
of our ancestors to this country,” and ‘for 
several years after they came here,” ‘* there 
was little practical distinction between 
church and congregation ;” that * alimostif 
not quite all the inhabitants of the towns 
were church members ;’* that ‘* a church 
cannot subsist without some religious com- 
munity to which it is attached ;’} that ‘the 








* From the three hundred and fifty persons, 
who commenced the settlement at Salem, the first 
church was gathered, soon after landing, and num- 
bered only thirty communicants. Neal’s History 
of the Puritans, vol. ii. pp. 229,230. At the first 
General Court in Boston, 1631, ‘‘ MANY who 
were not of any of the churches”’ were admitted 
freemen. Hutchinson, vol. i. pp. 25, 26. Leech- 
ford, in 1637, says, ‘‘ Most persons at New Eng- 
land are not admitted of their church.’’ WHutch- 
inson, vol. i. p. 451. 


+t To what “‘ religious communities”’ were the 
original churches in Plymouth, in Dorchester, 
and in Rowley ‘‘ attached,’’ while removing, as 
ecclesiastical bodies, from Europe to this country? 
To what “ religious communities” were the first 
and third churches in Boston ‘‘ attached,’’ while 
removing from Charlestown ? And the original 
churches in Cambridge and Dorchester, while re- 
moving to Connecticut ? And the first church in 
Wenham, while removing to Chelmsford ? And 
the church in Granville (Ohio) while removing, 
in 1804, from Massachusetts ? And the African 
church, formed in Boston in 1825, while remov- 
ing to Liberia ? See Spirit of the Pilgrims, vol. 
i. p. 186, and ii. p. 303, and Boston Recorder for 
Dec. 20, 1825. To what “ religious communi- 
ties,’ or parishes, were the churches of Massa- 
chusetts ‘‘ attached,’”’ before any parishes were 
incorporated, or any parochial power was commit- 
ted tothe towns ? And such power, it is admit- 
ted, was not committed to the towns, until more 
than twenty years after the settlement ot the 
country. A mistake like this in regard to plain 
historical fact was probably never before made, es- 


secession of a whole church from the parish 
would be an extinction of the church ;” 
that, by their secession, they have destroy- 
ed their ecclesiastical existence ; that they 
have now no rights or appurtenances, as a 
church; that their property, their records, 
the furniture of their sacramental table, all 
belongs to those who have demanded it ; 
and that the ‘* inconvenience” of los- 
ing it “ will never be felt, where a case of 
conscience is in question’? !!t————They 
bow in silence, retire, and submit ; but they 
do it with a sense of deep and complicated 
injury. They do it with a full consciousness 
that they have been wronged and plunder- 
ed. They do it, feeling as the primitive 
Christians did, when called to take the spoil- 
ing of their goods. 

I do not say that the whole of the above 
representation has ever been realized, in any 
particular case. But I do say, that it is a 
fair exemplification of the manner in which 
Unitarians have shown themselves ready to 
take the advantage of existing laws and de- 
cisions to promote their cause ; and that, in 
all material points, the representation has 
been realized in a number of instances. 

The first church that was deprived of its 
property, to any considerable extent, in this 
way, was the original church in Dedham. 
In August, 1818, a majority of the first par- 
ish in Dedham elected the Rev. Alvan Lam- 
son to be their minister. A majority of the 
church refused to concur in his election, or 
to receive him as their pastor. He was or- 
dained teacher of the parish, but not pastor 
of the church, in October of the same year. 
Those members of the church who adhered 
to the parish chose him for their pastor, sub- 
sequent to his ordination ; appointed deacons 
from among themselves ; sued the church for 
its property ; and at length recovered it. § 
From the Report of the decision in this case, 
which was delivered March, 1821, I have 
already quoted. This has since been refer- 
red to as a precedent, an authority, on 
which to justify similar perversions. 








pecially in a case so directly affecting the civil 
and religious rights of men. 

t See Report of Decision in the case of Baker 
Fales, Mass. Term Reports, vol. xvi. 

§ The events here referred to form an epoch in 
the history of the churches of Massachusetts.— 
Those who desire a particular acquaintance with 
them shouid consult a Pamphlet, entitle’ «* A 
Statement of the Proceedings in the First Church 
and Parish in Dedham, respecting the Settlement 
of a Minister,” detailing a variety of characteris- 
tic incidents, and? evincing a thorough acquain- 
tance with the principles and usages of Congrega- 
tional churches ; also the Repcrt of the L..wsuit, 
{6 Mass. Reports, 488, and Worthington’s Histo- 
ry of Dedham, pp. 112--115. 
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About the time of the decision of the 
Dedham case, the views of Unitarians, in 
regard to the powers and rights of the 
churches, seem to have undergone a great 
and sudden change. It wili not be denied 
that the doctrine of this decision is in palpa- 
ble opposition to that of the Cambridge Piat- 
form. The Platform proceeds on the as- 
sumption, that the church is a distinct and 
independent body; this decision makes it a 
mere appendage of the parish. ‘ The 
church cannot subsist without some religious 
community to which it 1s attached.” ‘ The 
secession of a whole church from the parish 
would be an extinction of the church.”? The 
Platform gives to the church, in the most 
express terms, the right of electing its own 
pastor, and of holding and controlling its 
own funds. See ehap. vii. and vii. But 
the Dedham decision nullifies and destroys 
this right. It is remarkable, therefore, that 
only a short time previous to this decision, 
Unitarians were loud in their praises of 
the Cambwidge Platform. <A noted Uni- 
tarian “Layman” of Boston, in 1815, 
speaks of the Cambridge Platform as our 
** religious charter,” “our present church 
constitution.”? He says it ‘has been the 
rule of discipline, and palladium of our re- 
ligious liberties, from the early settlement of 
the country.” ‘* Abolish the Cambridge 
Platform,” says he ‘ and the Congression- 
al churches will soon be found on a tempes- 
tuous sea, without compass, or rudder, or pi- 
lots.” ** It is worthy of eonsideration,” he 
adds, “* whether there should not be a cove- 
nant instantly formed by the friends of reli- 
gious freedom, and of the Cambridge Plat- 
form, for its defence against ALL SCHEMES 
OF INNOVATION, (good) and a public Con- 
vention of daiety and clerzyinen of those 
opinions, called to adopt measures to counter- 
act thisconspiracy agaist the church and tts 
ancient rights.* 

Well would it have been for the churches 
of Massachusetis, if the ‘* Convention” here 
spoken of had been actually called, and the 
proposed ‘covenant’? had been formed. 
Perhaps it is not too late to attempt the 
thing now. After all that the ehurches 
have suffered from “innovations” on the 
Cambridge Platform, perhaps, the zealous 
*«Layman,” will now be willing to bring 
forward his ‘* eonvention’”’ me “ cove- 
nant ;”’ and his Orthodox friends will eordial- 
Ty unite with him in so important a design. 

In 1816, the same individual issued anoth- 
er Pamphlet, in which he went more large- 
ly into the subject of the Platform and of 





* Are you a Christian or a Calvinist? pp. 79, 72. 
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church rights. ‘A law was necessary to 
call the synod which framed” the Platform ; 
and their ‘ proceedings were considered of 
no account, till adopted by the Legisla- 
ture.’ The Platform “ was duly passed 
into a luw by the Legislative adoption.” 
This is a true account ; and here, if nowhere 
else, we hare a legal incorporation of the 
churches of Massachusetts, with all the pow- 
ers and liberties prescribed in the Platform. 
“So wisely ol ache was it (the 
Platform) framed, that it survived all our 
civil convulsions, our municipal and poli- 
tical revolutions.” It is alleged now that 
the Platform was superseded and nullified 
by the adoption of the Constitution of Mas- 
sachusetts. Our author insists much, in this 
second pamphlet, on the independence of the 
churches, and quotes with approbation the 
following account of the Brownists, who, he 
says, ‘* were, in fact, the same church” as 
the Independents or Congregationalists.— 
** The whole power of admitting and re- 
ceiving members, with the decision of all 
controversies, was lodged in the brother- 
hood. <As the vote of the brotherhood 
made a man a minister...... 80 the 
same power could discharge him from the 
office.” ‘In a word, every church, in a 
Brownist model, is a BODY CORPORATE, 
having full power to do everything which 
the good of the society, [the brotherhood] 
requires. ”’f 

These pamphlets were written by a lead- 
ing Unitarian, and were published, we may 
presume, with the approbation of his breth- 
ren. No complaint was ever made of the 
views expressed in them, relative ta the 
Platform and the rights of the churches. 
The public will perceive, therefore, that be- 
tween the years 1816 and 1821, the opin- 
ions of leading Unitarians, wm regard to 
church imgots, must have undergone a total 
aud most surprising change. 

Other evidence of such a change may be 
gathered from the Result of the Council 
convened to ordain Mr. Lamson. 

‘* The Council here convened do indeed es- 
teem the concurrence of the church and parish 
in the settlement of a minister as"very desirable ; 
but they believe that EACH OF THESE BODIES 
HAS A RIGHT TO ELECT A PASTOR FOR IT- 
SELP, when it shall be satisfied that its own wel- 
fare, and the general interests of religion, require 
the measure; THIS RIGHT BEING SECURED 
TO THE CHURCH BY THE ESSENTIAL PRIN- 
CIPLES or CONGREGATIONAL POLITY, and to 
the parish by the Constitution and laws of the 


Commonwealth, as well as by the free principles 
of the same polity, and of the Gospel of Christ.’’t 





; Inquiry into the Right to change the Ecc- 
Constitution of the Cong. churches of Mass. pp 
28—30. Notes, p. ii. ; 

+ Statement of Praceedings, &c p- 48. 
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The Committee of Council, who prepar- 
ed this Result, were Doctors Reed, Kirk- 
land, Channing, and Lowell, and Hon. John 
Davis. Do these gentlemen, and other 
leading Unitarians who acted with them, 
now believe, that the ‘ right to elect a pas- 
tor for itself,” separate from the parish, is 
** secured to the church by the essential 
principles of Congregational polity ?” 
Or does their practice evince that, for some 
cause or other, their opinions on this subject 
have totally changed ? 

We have further evidence of this change 
in the fact, that those members of the church 
who adhered to Mr. Lamson, who claimed 
to be the church, and who doubtless voted 
for him previous to settlement as members 
of the parish, thought it necessary, shortly 
after his ordination, to hold a meeting, and 
elect hum pastor of the church. Would a 
meeting of this kind* be thought necessary, 
in similar circumstnnces, now ? Now, the 
members of the church are given to under- 
stand, that it is enough for them to vote in 
connexion with the parish. And if they are 
out-voted, or do not choose to vote at all, it 
is of no importance. The Parish have a 
right to settle whom they will, and the man 
settled by them is, ipso facto, pastor of the 
church. 

The first open indication of the change 
here spoken of, is an article in the Christian 
Disciple for July and August, 1820. It was 
there insisted that, in the early ages of 
Christianity, there were no church members 
in distinction from the whole congregation ; 
that church and parish were convertible 
terms; and that the pastor was chosen in a 





* The account of this meeting, in the Pamphlet 
entitled ‘“‘ A Statement of Proceedings,” &c., 
ought not to be wholly omitted. On the 13th of 
November, Mr. Lamson exchanged with Mr. 
Bradford of Roxbury, who gave notice that there 
was to be achurch meeting at the close of the af- 
ternoun service, for the purpose of electing a pas- 
tor and scribe, and of admitting the Rey. Mr. 
Lamson amember of the church.” Those who 
were present at this meeting, and were willing to 
take part in such proceedings, ‘‘ voted that they 
would have Mr. Lamson for Pastor and Scribe of 
this church,” and ‘‘ a Committee was sent to bring 
him in, to act Ais part, But how could that be? 
He preached at Roxbury, four miles off? We 
will relate how it was. He cut short his exercise 
there to half the usval time, and the moment he 
had done, seized his horse, and drove with the ut- 
most impetuosity and violence the whole distance 
from Roxbury to Dedham, in such a manner as no 
man of any gravity or self-respect would do at any 
time.’ ‘‘ His zeal carried him so fast, taat he 
arrived ten minutes before the close of the public 
service. He came in and declared his acceptance 
of the office, and was then yoted a member of the 
church.” pp. 85, 86. 


USITARIANISM IN NEW ENGLAND. ide 
meeting ofall the people. The Platform 
was attacked expressly, as making the church 
too ‘‘aristocratical,’? and the practice of 
Congregational churches from their first es- 
tablishment was condemned, as “ unlawful’? 
in itself, and ‘ utterly unknown in the 
primitive church.” In short, the entire 
scope ard design of the article here spoken 
of was to abolish the church, or to make it, 
at best, but a mete appendage of the congre- 
gation. The decision of the Dedham case 
followed, in a few months after the publica- 
tion of this article, and was little more than 
an echo of the sentiments contained in it, 
expressed in a more official form. From 
that time tothe present, Unitarians seem to 
have had but one opinion in regard to the 
right and privileges of the churches. The 
Platform, recently so much extolled, is giv- 
en to the winds; the “right of the church 
to elect a Pastor for itself,” secured to it 
‘‘by the essential principles oy Congrega- 
tional polity,” is forgotton; the preroga- 
tive of the parish swallows up everything ; 
and the church is nothing and can do noth- 
ing but in subserviency to its will. On 
the principles assumed in the Dedham case, 
one church after another has been stripped 
of its property and rights; and when meas- 
ures of this sort are to terminate, and the 
odious work of oppression cease, the Dispo- 
ser above, alone can tell. 

It is doubtful, however, whether the cause 
of Unitarianism has been at all promoted, or 
even can be, by the seizure of church funds. 
It is doubtful whether large parochial funds, 
when honestly obtained, are ordinarily ben- 
eficial to those religious societies which pos- 
sessthem. It may well admit of a question, 
whether, by diminishing interest, fosterin 
negligence, and inducing a spirit of slot 
and security, they are not of more real detri- 
ment than advantage. 


But it does not admit of a question, that 
there is a God whoruleth in the earth, who 
hateth oppression, and whose curse will fol- 
low the possessors of dishonest gain. Indt- 
viduals, amenable to a future judgment, he 
may suffer to prosper for a season in their 
sins ; but communities, societies, and espe- 
cially those of a religious nature, must ex- 
pect their retribution here. The instances 
in which parishes have wy to enrich 
themselves from the spoil of churches are 
yet too recent to admit of a general appeal 
to facts. The wise observer will however 
conclude, from existing appearances, that 
their judgment, in some cases, does not lin- 
ger. INVFSPIGATOR. 








MISCEL:! 


[For the Religious Monitor.} 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
ON SINGING THE PRAISES OF GOD. 
That great divine, Dr. Jonathan Edwards, 
observes, *‘as it ‘s the command of God that 
all should sing, so all should make conscience 
of learning to sing, as it is a thing that can- 
not be duly performed at all without learn- 
ing. Those, therefore, where there is no 
natural inability, who neglect to learn to 
sing, live in sin, as they neglect what 1s 
necessary to their attending one of the or- 
dinances of God’s worship.” We leave 
those who are willfully dumb in God’s praise, 
to consider this pomted remark.—Buck’s 
Theo. Dict. 


MENDICANT. 

In the Religious Monitor for August, the 
writer of the paper, bearing the title ‘ Signs 
of the times,’ mentions mendicants. In a 
history of the churches in England and Scot- 
land, by a Clergymen, published 1771, the 
following passage occurs, relative to mendi- 
cants, in King Henry, the eight’s time : “ the 
clergy were greviously chagrined, by a book 
entitled the ‘Supplication of the Beggars,’ 
written by one Simon Fish of Gray’s Inn. 
This performance was a piece of excellent 
ridicule for these times, and was abundantly 
well painted. It made the clergy smart se- 
verly. This ironical writer, shows us the 
name of the beggars, how the poor were op- 
pressed by the exactions of the mendicant 
friars, and proves that four hundred and 
thirty thousand, three hundred and thirty 
three pounds, six shillings and eight pence 
sterling, went annually into their hands ; 
and that the people were obliged to pay this 
sum, or be accused of heresy, and burned 
This book shows, also, the insignificance of 
the friars, and the whole order of mendi- 
cants, with regard to the commonwealth, and 
that his majesty was a great loser by their 
indolence and begging ; that they did not 
reckon themselves obliged to obey the king, 
but depended entirely upon a foreign power ; 
that they did not discharge the duty of their 
‘function, but suffered the poor to be in pur- 
gatory, because they had not money to pay 
for their deliverance. This writer paints 
the moral character of the friars in such a 
manner, and places them in such attitudes, 
that his colouring could not miss to expose 
them to all who were not much inclined to 
favor them. The pope, also came under the 
lash of this gentleman’s scourge, whom he 
represents as a covetous priest, whe would 
not dispense his favours without hire. This 
book was given into the hands of the King, 
by Ann Bollen, and it pleased him so much, 
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that he would not sufier the author to be 
prosecuted. 

The following paragraph in the same his- 
tory may perhaps be deemed not unfit for a 
place in the Monitor. “In 1541, a new 
impression of the Bible in English, was fin- 
ished, and it was proclaimed by order of the 
king, that all curates and parishioners of eve 
ry town and parish should provide themselyes 
with a copy of it before all-hollow day, un- 
der the penalty of forfeiting forty shillings a 
month, after that time, till they procured 
one. Care was taken so to regulate the 
price of the Bibles, that there should be no 
imposition on the subjects in the sale of them.” 


STUDY OF THE SCBIPTURES. 
Among the injunctions made by Bonner, 
Bishop of London, to his clergy, 1542, are 
the following, ‘‘ That every clergymen should 
read and study a chapter of the Bible every 
day, with the comment of some approved 
doctor, which they should store up in their 
memory, and be ready to give an account 
thereof, to him at an appointed time.” 
‘** That they shonld not marry any that had 
been married before, till they were sufficient- 
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assured that their husbands were dead.” 


** That they were to teach the children in 
their several parishes to read English, that 
they might know how to believe, and pray, 


and live according to the word of God.” — 


FABERS DIFFICULTIES OF ROMANISM, ED 


1529, ON TRADITION. 

The Catholic Bishop of Acre, France, quar- 
rels with the principle of an English church, 
“that holy scripture contained all things ne- 
cessary to salvation ; so that, whatsoever is 
not read there, nor may be proved there- 
by, is not to be required of any man, that it 
should be believed as an article of the faith. 
or be thought necessary or requsite to sal- 
vation.” With this principle the bishop 
quarrels, and thinks he can reduce us to an 
absurdity, not to say a contradiction. One 
article, we are told, while it claims to make 
scripture its special basis, fully contradicts 
itself. For, in the second epistle to the 
Thessalonians, the observance of verbal, no 
less than of written, tradition is enjoined by 
St. Paul. 2 Thes. ii. 15: 3,6. But the 
article maintains, that written tradition, as 
contained in holy scripture, is alone to be 
received. 

I am unable to discover the contradiction 
alleged by the bishop. He seems to forget 
that the article respects the bible as it stood 
in the sixteenth century, not as it stood when 
St. Paul addressed his second episile to the 
Thessalonians. Now. at the time when that 
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ri pistle was W ritten, the canon of the New- 
Testament was so far from being completed, 
that most probably not one of the four gos- 
pels, most certainly not all the four gospels, 
had been published. At the same period, 
also, the Acts of the apostles, the Revela- 
tion, the Epistles to the Corinthians, and 
Romans, and Colossians, and Ephesians, and 
Hebrews, and Timothy and Phile »mon, by 
Paul; the second E pistle by St. Peter, 
Epistle by St. James, and the three 
Epistles by St. John, were not in existence 
In short, when St. Paul charged the Thes- 
salonians to hold the traditions which they 
had been taught, whether by word or by 
his epistle, the canon of the New-Testam nt, 
‘ven upon the most liberal allowance, could 
not gr contained more than the . owing 
books, the ; gospel of St. Matthews, the Ist. 
Epistle a St. Peter,.the E pts stle to the Ga- 
lations, the 2 Epistles to the 
Epistle to Titus, and the E 
This being the 


Thessalonians, 
spistle of Jude 

it is no very — sical 
supposition, that the matters ve rbally deliv- 
eve by St. Paul, were afterwards, in the 
cause of God's providence, committed to 
faithful writing. Whence it would fol 
that the position contained in the sixth article 
f the Anglican church, not strictly 
rue. when the a his second let- 


r to the Thessalonians, may vet in the six- 


case, 


low, 


though 
postle wrote 


teenth century have been an incontroverti- 
ble verity. 

After all, 1 doubt not that the churches of 
England will readily make a large conces- 
sion to the bish« »p ofAcre Notwithstanding 
the very dith rent states of the canon at the 
present “day, and at the time when the se- 

ond E pistle to the Thessalonians was writ- 
ten, let his lordship prove that the traditions 
of the modern latin church, are the identical 
verbal traditions of St. Paul; and the An- 
elican church, I feel assured, will readily re- 
ceive them. 

Some modern protestants are wont, very 
innocently, to maintain, that the church of 
Rome is now quite different from her ancient 
self. But when did we heara latin profess 
that his church has changed ? Never. 

In proof of the immutability of the Roman 
church, I cite not the wild and furious de- 
claration of some vulgar fanatic. I turn to 
a scholar anda gentleman. I adduce the 
the present bishop of Acre. 

‘* The pring iples of the Latin church, once 
defined, are irrevocable. She, herself, is 
immutably chained by bonds, which at no 
future period can be ever rent assunder.?— 
: hus speeks a very estim: tb le Roman eccle- 


act 1. while his f lly ew plaine: | 
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by the line of argument which he himself 
has chosen. He calls upon us to unite, or 
rather to submit to his church; and, as the 
consistent advocate of that church, he vindi- 
cates idolatry, stigmatises the Reformation, 
patronises the eve of St. Bartholomew, lays 
the blame of persecution upon the per- 
secuted, palliates the Inqusition, and censures 
freedom of religious worship. 


READING SERMONS IN THE 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

Those who received the King’s license, 
ps preached at large, were sometimes ac- 
used by their enemies for preaching extrav- 
agant things, and complaints brought to the 
King (Henry VIII.) against them. For 
this reason, they began to write their ser- 
mons and read them.—-History of the 
Churches in England. 


EFFECT OF TRANSLATION. 

In 1548 the offices of the church were 
translated into the vulgar tongue. This was 
loudly exc lammed against by the popish par- 
ty, who were afraid, that if the method of 
translating every thing belonging to religion 
into the vulgar language went on, every 
holy secret belonging tothe church would 
be revealed, and it would be out of the pow- 
er of the clergy to impose on the people. 

hey advanced a ve ry whimsical reason for 
not allowi ing the peop ile the privilege of hav- 
ing the offices in their own language. They 
said that there were but three languages 
written upon our Say iour’s cross, and that 
no language except these was holy. This 
was a method of reasoning worthy of the 
case which it was brought to support ; for it 
does not appear that Pilate minded any thing 
except his own conceit, when he wrote those 
languages. If there was any reason at all 
for this device, it must have been to let the 
people who were assembled at the feast at 
Jerusalem, (who generally understood one 
or other of these tongues) understand, what 
was his opinion concerning Jesus, whe was 
cruc ified ; se it might be done out of reproach 
and ridicule, because he acknowledged him- 
self a king. Ibi i. 
POPISI! CUSTOMS. 

The reformers c omphied so far with popish 
custom and superstition as to administer the 
Lord’s supper to the sick, and caused the 
communicants in this case, to make a sort of 

confession, which they called examing their 
consciences ; W hereby they sifted out secrets, 
which, in case the persons happened to live, 
kept them very much under the power of the 
clergy. The clergy by this craft made 
themselves of great importance to the people 
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for no persons dared to venture into the other 
world without their good leave, or without 
receiving a passport from them. ‘This prac- 
tice has been the e of infinite evils to 
society ; for the clergy had the address to 
make people belies e that it was a very 
necessary way of making their peace with 
God, to leave a part of their substance to the 
church, and the clergy. By this means they 
caused many to defraud their children and 
heirs of their just right, by leaving their sub- 
stance to the church to obtain their peace 
with heaven. This practice continued till 
the reign of George the second, when a law 
was made, called the Mort-main act, which 
has effectuclly destroyed the villany of this 
practice. —Jbid. 
EDWARD VI. 

King Edward the VJ. died July 6th, 
1453, in the sixteenth year of his age, and 
was accounted the wonder of his time. He 
was well skilled in the learned languages, 
and the liberal arts and sciences. He died 
with great composure, ana expressed great 
devotion at the approach of death. ‘The last 
words he was heard to pronounce were these, 
**T am faint, Lord have mercy on me, and 
receive my spirit.”"-—Ibid. 


Queen Elizabeth's answer to the ensnar- 
ing question put to her concerning the 
corporeal presence, befure her accession 
to the throne. 


Christ was the word that spake it, 
He took the bread and break it; 
And what the word did make if, 
That I believe and take it. 


King James the 6th’s, character of an em- 
bassador. An honorable person sent abroad 
to tell lies for the benefit of his country. 


Here every drop of honey hides a sting, 

Worms wind themselves into our sweetest 

flowers, 

And even the joy that haply some poor heart 

Derives from heaven, pure as the fountain is, 

Is sullied in the stream, and takes a taint 

From touch of human lips, at best impure. 

Cowrer’s Task, 
REV. MR. MARSHALL. 

Mr. Epitor,—Meeting lately with the 
following remarks, relative to the Rev. 
William Marshall, first minister of the As- 
sociate Church in Philadelphia; perhaps 
their insertion in your Magazine might be 
gratifying to some, who once knew him, or 
to whom his name is familiar. They were 
written about th: time of his death, Nov. 
17, 1802, by an intimate friend F’. 

Mr. Marshall was the father of our Sy- 
nod, a man, in that body, of the greatest 
consequence and respectability ; eminent in 


many respects ; in none more so, than for a 
steadfast adherence to Reformation princi- 
ples, as maintained in the Testimony of the 
Associate church; earnest, zealous, and suc- 
cessful in contending for the same, in the 
face of great and powerful opposition from 
some, who had been embarked in said cause 
with himself. He was a man distinguished 
for piety. The duty of prayer especially 
appears to have been his element; in that 
exercise he abounded. And in this branch 
of public devotion, he may be said to have 
excelled to the edifying of the church. As 
a minister he was diligent, laborious and 
painful in the duties of his office. With 
what coneern did he watch for the souls of 
luis people—as one that must give an ac- 
count. His heart appears to have been in 
his works He was a practical preacher ; 
studied easy composition, and great plain- 
ness of speech; solicitous that all might un- 
derstand and reap benefit. He had a par- 
ticular faculty for describing and solving ca- 
ses of conscience, for the relief of the weak, 
and fearful of the flock ; studious in a spe- 
cial manner of leading Christ’s lambs. Eis 
method in public discourses was perspicuous, 
In his sermons, he was almost invariable in 
observing the old custom of raising a doc- 
trine from his text ; he was happy in short, 
pertinent Wlustrations. In private life, his 
manners were amiable, his friendship sin- 
cere; hisconversation pleasant and edifying ; 
he was aflable, and even facetious ; spiritual 
subjects were most his choice. He wasa 
man of tender conscience. What appeared 
to be his duty from the word of God he 
steadily followed. He rejoiced in whatever 
appeared to promote the cause of true godli- 
ness, but was cautious of giving counte- 
nance to any thing that savored of delusion. 
He was a close student, and collected an ex- 
cellent library. His talents, perhaps, can- 
not be said to have been above mediocrity, 
but he possessed a quickness of apprehension, 
and had a readiness, a clearness, and _perti- 
nence of expression, which qualified him for 
eminent usefulness. He did not effect 
oratory, but his pulpit talents were such as 
recommended him to serious hearers; his 
manner of address was solemn and impres- 
sive. 
PURGATORY. 

It had been the custom formerly, for per- 
sons in their wills to bequeath their souls to 
God, the virgin Mary, and all the rest of the 
saints. The priests had a prerequisite on 
such occasions for Seve 14 with the 
saints in behalf of such souls, that they might 
cet well through purgatory, and be received 
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into heaven. 
Worcester-shire, when he died (1532) made 
his will very different from the common form 
of these times. He bequeathed his soul only 
to God through Jesus Christ, to whose in- 
tercession alone, he trusted without the as- 
ssistance of any saint, whatsoever, and left 
none of his goods to the church to pray for 
his soul. This was the worst kind of here- 
sy, and a crime not to be forgiven or passed 
over, without the severest marks of ven- 
geance. He was condemned in the Bishop’s 
court as a heretic, and his body was raised and 
burned. The sentence was only to raise 
his body, but the zeal of the clergy went be- 
yond the sentence: but they were made to 
pay for this two years after. The chancellor ot 
Worcester, who ordered his body to be burnt, 
was sued by the friends of Tracy ; he was 
turned out of his office, and fined in four 
hundred pounds.— History of the churches 
in Eng. and Scot. 


The book which the catholics feared most, 
and which their hatred was most bent against, 
was Tindal’s translation of the New ‘Testa- 
ment. The ‘ishops made great complaints 
that it was full of errors, and wanted by all 
means to have it suppressed ~ Fonstal, bish- 
op of London, was a person of great moder- 


ation, and was disposed to do no person any 
injury, yet had a great aversion to such books, 
and endeavored to get as many into his hands 


as hecould. In the year one thousand, five 
hundred and twenty-nire, he happened to 
be at Antwerp, as he returned from the trea- 
ty of Hamburg. He sent for one Packing- 
ton, an English merchant there, and desired 
him to purchase all the copies of Tindal’s 
New Testament, that he could obtain for 
money. Packington was a favorer of Tin- 
dal, and informed him of the Bishop’s propo- 
sal. Tindal was glad of such an opportuni- 
ty to dispose of his books ; for being con- 
vinced of some imperfections in the trarsla- 
tion, he intended to publish a new edition, 
and correct the errors which were in the 
first ; but being scarce of money, and the 
first impression lying on his hand, he was 
not adle to proceed in it ; so he gave all the 
copies to Packington, which lay in his custo- 
dy, for which the Bishop paid him, and 
brought them to London, and burnt them in 
Cheap-side, publicly. This appeared very 
odious to the populace, and was generally 
called burning the word of God; from 
whence they inferred, that the doctrines con- 
tained therein were opposite to the princi- 
ples of those who expressed so much enmity 
at them. This conduct of the Bishop in- 
Vou. vin. 
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But one William Tracy, of 
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creased the enmity of the people against the 
clergy, and raised their curiosity to read the 
New-Testament, so that when the next 
edition was published, and brought over te 
England, more copies were disposed of than 
before. Constantine, who was concerned 
in the publication, was taken up in England, 
and brought before the Lord Chancellor, who 
promised tiiat he should receive no harm, if 
he would inform him who supported Tindal, 
and encouraged him at Antwerp. Constan- 
tine told him that the greatest encouragement 
he had met with was from the Bishop of Lon- 
don, who had bought up one half the impres- 
sion. This caused many to laugh heartily 
at the Bishop, though others imputed this 
part of his conduct to the humanity and gen- 
tleness of his temper, who wanted rather to 
burn the books than persecute those whe 
had them in their custody. —History of the 
Churches in Eng. and Scot. 


ee 
From the Presbyterian. 
THE REV. EDWARD IRVING’S 
MANIFESTO. 


We have, in some former numbers of Tur 
PRESBETERIAN, had occasion to notice the 
aberrations of this remarkable man, in con- 
nection with the firm and faithful manner in 
which the London Presbytery has dealt with 
him. In connection with the proceedings 
of Presbytery in his case, we also, publish- 
ed what has been called his ‘* Manifesto,’ 
signed by himself and the other officers of 
the Church in which he officiates, in which 
a truly scriptural statement is made respect- 
ing the Person of Christ, and a solemn de- 
claration that ‘* these are the doctrines which 
are constantly taught in” that ‘* Church, 
agreebly to the standards ef the Church et 
Scotland, and the Word of God.” 

The Editor of the London Evangelical 
Magazine pronounces this document to be 
“one of the most Jesuitical performances it 
has fallen to his lot to examine ;” and brings 
in proof of this assertion, a number of extracts 
from ‘the unrecalled printed statemets of 
Mr Irving” As a number of our readers 
have expressed an interest in this case, we 
think it proper to lay before them the re- 
marks of one, who from his local advantages, 
may be expected to know the truth of these 
matters, as also to express the views gener- 
ally entertained by evangelical Dissenters. 
The circular to which reference is made by 
the Editor of the Evangelical Magazine, will 
be found by referring back to the last page 
of our fourth Number 
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Remarks of the Editor of the Evangelical 
Magazine. 

We have, in common with most clergy- 
men and Dissenting ministers in the metrop- 
olis, had the following circular addressed to 
us by some friend of the Rev. Edward Irv- 
ing; and we should have gladly passed it 
over in silence, had we not regarded it as a 
document eminently calculated to mislead the 
public mind in reference to matters of fact. 
As Mr. Irving is now seperated from the 
London Presbytery, a body of men decided- 
ly sound in the faith, and who have shown 
a most commendable forbearance towards 
their heretical brother, we think it due to 
the interests of truth not to suffer a letter to 
pass without animadversion, the sole tend- 
ency of which is to do away with the effect 
of the Presbytery’s just and richly merited 
sentence. 

As it respects the Missionary, and Elders, 
and Deacons of the Scotch National Church, 
whose names are affixed to the circular be- 
fore us, we have very little to say in the 
shape of remonstrance. We are not aware 
that they have ever appeared in the charac- 
ter of authors before ; and we dare not say 
that there is any thing unsound in doctrine 
in the mantfesto for which they are now 
pledged. We have no fault to find with the 
quotations they have made from human for- 
mularies and we bow with entirereverence 
to their scriptural authorities. They have 
shown themselves sound divines in all at least 
that they have publicly subscribed. Wheth- 
erthey have written with perfect good faith, 
when they affirm that no other doctrines are 
ever promulgated in the Scotch National 
Church, will best appear by a comparison of 
the present document with the unrecalled 
printed statements of Mr. Irving. _ If they 
can reconcile this sound letter with Mr. I.’s 
unsound publications, they will have shown 
a dexterity worthy of this inventive age. 
We beg distinctly to add, that if the letter 
before us had been connected with an ingen- 
jous disavowal, on the part of Mr. Irving 
and his friends of his pertinacieusly cherished 
and dangerous heresies, instead of assuming 
the attitude of censorship and rebuke, we 
should have hailed with unfeigned pleasure, 
and public thanksgiving to God, the return 
of a gifted man to the orthodox faith of the 
church in which he wasreared. As matters 
now stand, we must be pardoned in pronoun- 
cing the circular of the Scotch National (shall 
we say Independent?) Church, one of the 
most Jesuitical performances it has ever fal- 
len to our lot to examine. Let it be read 
with care, and compared with certain extracts 
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from Mr. Irving's last work “on the Hu- 
muan Nature of Christ,” and then Jet an im- 
partial public say, if Mr. Irving and his friends 
have not been practising somewhat on the 
credulity of mankind. 

After giving the Circular, the Editor pro- 
ceeds to his extracts from Mr. Irving’s book, 
which he places under the following cap- 
tion. 

THE REV. EDWARD IRVING AGAINST HIM- 
SELF AND HIS ELDERS. 
Evtracts from “ The Oorthodox Catholic 
Doctrine of our Lord’s Human Nature. 

‘Whenever I attribute sinful properties, 
and dispositions, and inclinations, (of course 
Mr. I. does then sometimes attribute sin- 
ful proporties, and dispositions, and in- 
clinations ) to our Lord’s human nature, | 
am speaking of it considered as apart from 
Him, in itself.”°—** We hold that it (that 
is Christ’s human nature) received a Holy- 
Ghost life, a regenerate life, in the concep- 
tion ; in kind the same which we receive in 
regeneration, but in measure greater.”— 
‘His human nature was holy in the only 
way in which holiness under the fall exists 
or can exist, is spoken of or can be spoken 
of in Scripture ; namely, through inworking 
or energizing of the Holy Ghost.”—* Al} 
creation is sinful, being in a state of aliena- 
tion from God: it has one law in it, the law 
of sin ; and through all its parts this law binds 
it in one sinful operation. The Person of 
the Son of God was born into it; he re- 
strained, withstood, avercame this co-opera- 
tion of a sinful creation, conquered the con- 
queror, and won it back to God ; obtained 
power over all flesh.” ‘His flesh is the 
fit medium between the powers of darkness 
and the powersof light. Andwhy fit? Be- 
cause tt is linked unto all material things 
devil possessed.” <I believe that my Lord 
did come down, and toil and sweat, and 
travail in exceeding great sorrow, in the mass 
of temptation with which 1 and every sinful 
man are oppressed ; did bring his Divine 

person wnto death-possessed humanity, in- 
to one substance of manhood created in 
Adam, and by the fall brought into a state 
of resistance of and alienation from God.’ 
** As a man’s nature after regeneration is the 
same sinful nature as before, though restrain- 
ed from power by the indwelling of the 
Spirit of Christ ; so was Ohrist’s substance, 
after this generation of the Holy Ghost, the 
same as before.””—* I mean to say, without 
shrinking from the consequence of saying it, 
that through his human nature the weight 
of all sin, all devils, all death, all corruption 
lay upon him.” “ He felt in his natural 
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will a rebellion to the will of God.” 
“« Furthermore, it is declared in all the Scrip- 
tures, that Christ was made under the law ? 
The law was added because of transgression, 
and by the law is the knowledge of sin ; and 
gin is not imputed where there is no law. 
The object of the law, therefore, is, by its 
own holiness, justice and goodness, to make 
manifest and condemn the unholiness which 
isin us. For, as the Scripture saith, the 
law is not for a righteous man. The law, 
therefore, pre-suppeseth a sinful condi- 
tion, and deth address itself thereto. If, 
then, Christ was made under the law, he 
must have been made by his human nature 
liable to, yea, and inclined to, all those 
things which the lawinterdicted.”” * His 
flesh, his human nature was assailable on 
every side as is ours: otherwise, it had not 
been human nature.”? ‘ Certain it is he was 
‘made of a woman:’ his, then, was a wo- 
man’s flesh, and that issinful.’? ‘Certainly 
he was made of the seed of David according 
to the flesh, and the seed of David is sinful. 
Certainly he apprehended not the angels, 
but the seed of Abraham he apprehended ; 
and the seed of Abraham is sinful Certain- 
ly he was ‘ Made under the law;” and the 
law is not for a righteous thing, but for a 
sinful thing: ‘By the law is the knowledge 
of sin,’ &c. &c.” 


Ifa man will say that 
his flesh was not sinful flesh as ours is, with 
the same dispositions and propensities, and 
wants and afflictions, then I say, God hath 
sent that man strong delusion, that he should 


believe a lie!’ “ This is the human nature 
which every man is clothed upon withal, 
which the Son of Man is clothed upon withal, 
bristling thick and strong with sin like the 
hairs upon the porcupine.” 

Judge, then, impartial reader, Or yourself, 
if the human nature of Mrist described in 
the manifesto, be the Same thing described 
in these quotatioss- 4! not, why ?—because 
now, at last, when cut off from the Scotch 
Presbytery in London, Mr. I. and his friends 
have taken the alarm, and are determined 
to write themselves orthodox in the common 
phrase. We have said this is Jesuitism, 
and we abide by the declaration. 

—~<_—- 
DR. BENNETT'S LECTURES ON INFIDELITY. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Bennett delivered two 
courses of lectures in that metropolis, in 
February and March, one on the objections 
of infidels to the Bible, and the other on 
the evidences of Divine Revelation. Tay- 
lor, the celebrated infidel was present at the 
first lecture, the following account of which 
is given in the London World of Feb. 21st. 
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The first lecture on external evidences, 
was delivered on Thursday evening last, 
on the impossibility of imposture in the 
Scripture miracles. A large congregation 
was assembled, among whom we observed 
a considerable number of infidels, and also 
Mr. Taylor. The lecture was a bold chal- 
lenge to infidels, of which the following is 
an extract: 

* Yet, after all, we will give you another 
chance. You know that christians believe 
that Jesus raised the dead more than once. 
You say he only made people believe he 
did it. Well, why should you not do the 
same! One make-believe will be a set-off 
against another, and you will destroy what 
you call the great delusion. Now, there 
are plenty of burial grounds about London, 
and we may find some one who has been in- 
terred three or four days, so that he is fresh 
in the memory of his friends, and they can 
tell when they see him again ; and we can 
find some sisters who are still weeping for 
their deceased brother. Now, gather your 
witnesses ; you need not want spectators. 
Go to the grave ; but stop—go first to the 
house of the mourners, and take them with 
you: for they will care most about the busi- 
ness. When you are come to the tomb, 
lift your veice in beld style, as you know 
well enough how to do, and say, ‘ Mr. 
Such-a-one, rise; and see if you cannot 
persuade all about you that they behold him 
rising. But why do you look so blank ? 
What is the matter with you? You have 
courage enough to oppose and revile Je- 
sus; why have you none to imitate and 
rival him? Are you saying to yourselves, 
‘Thougt we should make all the people 
faney that they saw the dead man rise, for a 
durial ground is a fine place for a morbid 
imagination to play its pranks in ; yet it would 
not be enough: andthe mischief is, that we 
could not make the sisters fancy that their 
dead brother went home and lived with 
them afterwards. If we could, we should 
have a splended triumph; for then we 
should be invited to a good dinner, and peo- 
ple would come, not only to see us dine, 
but for the sake of seeing the man whom we 
raised from the dead sitting at the table 
with us, as multitudes came, ‘ not merely to 
see Jesus, but Lazarus also, whom he raised 
from the dead.’? Well, 1 suppose we must 
give it all up; for I shall never persuade 
you to try this one bold stroke, that would 
do more execution if it should succeed, than 
all the petty blows you are now aiming at 
religion. But till you can venture upon 
this, you should hold your peace about mir+ 
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acles ; and let christians talk away here, as 
they please; while you, by your silence, 
tell aloud that you cannot answer them. 
For, much as you hate the word mystery, 
you must confess that there is some myste- 
ty here, that yon cannot fathom; how Je- 
sus should satisfy people that he worked 
miracles upon thousands, and you, who are 
so much cleverer, cannot make people be- 
lieve that you can work one! Only recol- 
lect, that if you cannot meet this one argu- 
ment, it remains a proof that revealed reli- 
gion is true.” 

The argumentative defence of miracles 
opened the Lecture, and the devotional ap- 
plication, appealing to the heart and con- 
science, closed the address ; but the body of 
the discourse consisted of a novel way of 
putting the question so home to common 
Bense, that there was no way of escaping 
the appeal. We give an extract from the 
discussion, which followed : 

After a pause of about five minutes, Mr. 
Taylor asked, whether the lecturer did not 
say, that miracles were designed to intro- 
duce a new dispensation of religion ? 

The Lecturer answered, he did say so; 
for when the Jewish dispensation was given 
to the world, the miracles af Moses confirm- 
ed it, and proved that it came from God; 
and when the christian dispensation was 
given, this was introduced and confirmed by 
the miracles of Christ and his Apostles. 

Mr. Taylor then said, that we are ina 
new dispensation. 

The drift of this question was not exectly 
perceived : but after something like private 
questioning and explaing, it Was answered, 
that the Jewish dispensation was given for 
an inferior state of things, and as it coinigt. 
ed much of rites and ceremonies, it was suit- 
ed to the less advanced state of the church ; 
but the christian was that new and better 
dispensation, which being more spiritual and 
intellectual, suited a more advanced state of 
the church and the world. 

Mr. Taylor then said, were not the Jews 
assured that their law should be permanent, 
lasting as the sun, and perpetual as the days 
of heaven! 

It was answered, their own law taught 
them to look for the coming of a great per- 
sonage like Moses their law giver, who 
said, The Lord thy God will raise up unto 
thee a prophet from the midst of thee of thy 
brethren like unto me; unto him ye shall 
hearken: according to all that thou desir- 
edst of the Lord thy God in Horeb, in the 
day of the assembly, saying, let me not 
hear again the voice of the Lord my God ; 
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neither let me see this great tire any more> 
that I die not. And the Lord said unto 
me, they have well spoken, that which they 
have spoken. I will raise them up a proph- 
et from among their brethren, like unto thee, 
and will put my words in his mouth; and 
he shall speak unto them all that 1 shall 
command him. And it shall come to pass 
that whosoever shall not hearken unto my 
works, which he shall speak in my name, | 
will require it of him. 

Mr. Taylor.—Then if the Christian is a 
new and second dispensation, may we not 
look for a third to supersede this ? 

It was answered though Moses and the 
prophets taught the Jews to look for a Me- 
siah who should have legislative power like 
Moses, when Jesus that Messiah came, he 
taught us to look for no third dispensation, 
except his coming a third time to judge the 
world, and fix all things in their eternal 
state ? 

The Lecturer then said, but though I have 
answered these questions, I appeal to the 
chair, and to the assembly, whether I had 
not a right to expect that the questions 
would refer to the preceding lecture on the 
miracles which proved divine revelation 
true ? 

Mr. Taylor then said, I regret that the 
lecturer did not write his discourse, that he 
might have referred to what he had said. 

The Lecturer then said, it shall be in the 
press to-morrow, that it may be answered 
from the press, as it is here open to discus- 
sion with the living voice. 

Mr. Taylor said, If I mistake not the 
lecturer afirmed that the miracles of Jesus 
were publicly wrought before all the world ; 
but this is not true, for that at the marriage 
of Cana Wes not public, but wrought in a 
prrvate coterié (as he ealled it) of friends, 
and Dr. Relsham has aid that the resurrec- 
tion of Christ wasa private miracle. It was 
answered there are distinct things mixed up 
in the question, and I am not sure that I shall 
recollect them all, but I will endeavor to 
take them in their order. The miracle 
wrought at the marriage of Cana in Galilee, 
was not mentioned in the lecture, and I am 
therefore not bound to answer this question; 
but I will not, however, avail myself of this 
right of declining this question, for my ob- 
ject is frankly to meet any difficulty. The 


miracle wrought, then, at the marriage of 


Cana was any thing but private. It was 
wrought before all the world, taking that 
phrase as is used in common parlance to 
mean any body or every body. Every one 
knows that an eastern marriage is like an 
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Irish funeral, as public as crowds and festiv- 
ities can make it ; and that this was the case 
at the marriage of Cana, is manifest from the 
circumstances which occasioned the miracle. 
The crowds that came to the wedding were 
so great, that the wine, which was the or- 
dinary beverage of the country, was exhaust- 
ed, and there was nothing for the guests to 
drink. This caused the application to the 
Savior, who turned the water into wine, to 
supply the numerous company that flocked 
to the wedding. 

But even if this had not been so public as 
the other miracles of Jesus, it would form no 
objection to Christianity ; for it is expressly 
declared, that this begining of miracles did 
Jesus in Cana of Galilee, to manifest forth 
his glory, and his disciples believed on him. 
For Jesus was but begining to call disciples 
to attend him, and this begining of miracles 
was designed to prove that he was a master 
worthy to be followed ; so that the satisfac- 
tion of the disciples was the design of this 
miracle, which, after all, was substantially a 
public, and not a private one. 

The resurrection of Christ was, I think, 
the next thing mentioned. 

To this Mr. Taylor assented. 

As to what Mr. Belsham has said of the 
resurrection of Christ being a private mira- 
cle, it must be well known that Dr. Bel- 
sham’s views and mine are as wide apart as 
the poles. Except in admitting the truths of 
the christian revelation, there is hardly any 
thing in which we agtee ; I must not, there- 
fore, be expected to consent to his assertions. 
I deny that the resurrection of Christ was 
a private miracle. In the first place his 
crucifixion was not private—it was a public 
execution before all the world, and every 
man, in the sense of every man of that day 
and neighborhood, saw him expire on the 
cross. In the next place, his body was in 
the possession of the public, and they set a 
guard of soldiers over the tomb to preserve 
the corpse until the third day. For, in the 
last place, Christ’s own declaration was pub- 
lic, that he would raise himself on the third 
day ; for, on the commencement of his min- 
istry, when asked, what sign shewest thou 
that we may know that thou hast authority 
to do these things, he answered, ‘ Destroy 
this temple, and in three days I will raise it 
up again ;’’ but he spake of the temple of his 
body. This the priests and rulers of the 
Jewish nation remembered, and therefore 
applied to the Roman governor for a millita- 
ry guard, saying, sir, we remember that this 

eceiver said, while he was yet alive, after 
three days I will rise again ; command, 
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therefore, that the sepulchre be made sure, 
until the third day, lest his disciples come 
by night and steal him away, and say unto 
the people, He is risen from the dead, so 
the last error shall be worse than the first. 
Here, then, every thing was public, the 
death of the Savior, his declared urpose of 
rising, and the preservation of his body, 
under the care of the magistrates and the 
guard of the military, and now, at last, on the 
third day, the body was gone ; and that very 
event occurred which all the power of the 
state was employed to prevent, for they could 
not produce the body; and this was the 
public, notorious fact, which gives us a right 
to say that the resurrection of Christ was 
not a private miracle. 


—~p>—- 


PRESBYETRY OF CAMBRIDGE. 


At a meeting of the Associate Presbyte- 
ry of Cambridge, held in Hebron, 
February 2d, 1831; the following re- 
port was submitted and adopted. It 
was also agreed that a copy of the 
same be forwarded to the editor of the 
Religious Monitor, with a request that 
an early insertion be given it, in that 
Magazine. 

Tue Committee ry ot to enquire into 

the present state of Religion, and if needful, 

to suggest means of improvement; would 
respectly report :-— 

That, when the interrogation is thus put 
to us; ‘* watchmen, what of the night? 
watchmen what of the night?” We feel 
constrained to reply, although we are assur- 
ed that the morning will come, yet, we be- 
lieve, it is still night. ‘* Darkness covers 
the earth.” We believe that the Church 
may now, with great proprieé adopt thy 
language of inspiration: ‘* Look down from 
heaven and behold from the habitation of 
thy holiness, and of thy glory, where is thy 
zeal, and thy strength, and the sounding of 
thy bowls and of thy mercies towards me ? 
Are they restrained? O Lord, why hast 
thou made us to err from thy ways, and 
hardened our heart from thy fear ? ‘Return 
for thy servants’ sake, the tribes of thine in- 
heritance. The people of thy holiness have 
possessed it, but a little while, our adversaries 
have trodden down the sanctuaries.” ‘* We 
are all as an unclean thing, and all our right- 
eousnesses are as filthy rags; and we ail do 
fade as a leaf; and our iniquities, like the 
wind, have taken us away. And there is 
none that calleth upon thy name, that stir- 
reth up himself to take hold of thee: For 
thou hast hid thy face from us, and hast 
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consumed us because of our iniquities. 
Thy holy cities are a widerness, Zion is a 
wilderness, Jerusalem a dessolation. Our 
holy, and our beautiful house, where our fa- 
thers praised thee, is burnt up with fire ; 
and all our pleasant things are laid waste. 
Wilt thou refrain thyself for these things, O 
Lord? Wilt thou hold thy peace, and af- 
flict us very sore ?” 

We may also apply to our own times 
these prophetic representations: ‘ Many 
false prophets shall rise, and shall deceive 
many, and because iniquity shall abound the 
love of many shall waxcold.”” ‘* When the 
Son of man cometh shall he find faith on the 
earth??? ‘ Woe to the inhabitants of the 
earth and of the sea, for the devil is come 
down unto you, having great wrath, be- 
cause he knowth that he hath but a short 
time.” 

As it respects ourselves, in particular :— 
There is with both ministers and people, a 
great decline of brotherly love; hence 
many animosities and contentions, and di- 
visions. There is too much reason to be- 
lieve that many professors are more desir- 
ous of carnal entertainment in the sanctuary, 
than of spiritual improvement. The doc- 
trines concerning “Christ crucified,” when 
preached ‘“ with plainnes of speech, and not 
yn the words which man’s wisdom teacheth, 
often fail to please,” and the minister of Je- 
sus is, by many despised, unless in eloquence 
he may be ‘‘as a very lovely song of one 
that hath a pleasant voice, and can play well 
with an instrument.” 

There is but little zeal for the cause of 
God manifested ; but little regard for the 
purity of doctrine and worship. Multitudes 
are giving -emselves up to an inglorious 
peutralat 7 indifference, as if the glorious 
gospel, and the honour of the Redeemer 
might lawfully be abandoned without a 
struggle. 

There is too little care to exercise, with 
faithfulness, the discipline of the house of 
God. Hence there are too many among 
us who manifest little or no regard for our 
witnessing profession ; and too many who, 
in practice are conformed to the world. 
There are also, in many instances, indica- 
tions of an undue regard for human authori- 
ty ; confidence in an arm of flesh ; sensual- 
ity, covetousness, and trifling conversation. 
And as it is generally the case when these 
evils abound, there 1s but little desire to 
promote a covenanted work, of reforma- 
tion manifested. 

It is evident then, that in the visible 
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Church in general, and among ourselves jy 
particular, there is great need of a scriptural 
revival, an increase in grace, and in the 
knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. 

In order to promote such a revival among 
ourselves, we would suggest the propriety : 

1. Of the observation of a day of fasting 
humiliation and prayer, by the members of 
the Presbytery, and in all our congregations. 

2. Care on the part of ministers to know 
nothing, in their preaching, but Christ and 
him crucified ; care also to inculcate all the 
truths and all the duties of christianity, ma- 
king Christ the centre, and the life of them 
all; endeavouring to bring them home to 
the conscience, so as to influence the heart 
and the life: At the same time giving 
faithful warning of the dangers to which 
professors are exposed from the views, and 
fashions,“and maxims of the present age : 
Using also, all dilligence to instruct the youug 
and rising generation in the principles of our 
holy religion. 

3. Of care on the part of Church sessions 
in admission to Church fellowship ; of see- 
ing that candidates have carefully examined 
the principles of our witnessing profession, 
and that they cheerfully embrace them all. 
Of care also to deal in faithfulness and kind- 
ness, with all kinds of offenders—even with 
the young, who are members by baptism, 
and also with those who may have been for 
along time debared from sealing ordinances. 
that the wayward may be restrained, and 
the wandering reclaimed. 

4. We recommend the establishment of 
societies for prayer and conference in all the 
different sections in our congregrations. 

5. We recommend personal and family 
fasting. 

6 Personal and family covenanting. 

7. In consequence of the prevalence of 
error, and the abounding of imquity, we re- 
commend an immediate attention to the sol- 
emn work of public religious covenanting : 
That ministers give public instruction con- 
cerning this much neglected duty. That 
sessions give all due encouragement, and 
that the people read and pray for instruc- 
tion and readiness for the work, desiring 
that through these and othe: scriptural 
means, the Church of Christ, and our own 
congregations in particular may be brought 
to the enjoyment of “times of refreshing 
from the presence of the Lord,” this re- 
port is respectfully submitted. 

ALEXANDER ne C tt 
James Irvine, er 
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